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PREFACE. 



The basis of the present treatise has been a portion 
of an essay which was penned by the writer upon the 
subject of the Jews and Jewish evangelization some six 
years ago. It was written largely upon theory, before 
the writer had received actual opportunities of gaining 
an experience of the work itself. Since that time 
experience has been added to theory. In consequence, 
certain parts of the treatise have been re-cast or re- 
modelled. In its main features, however, it remains 
the same, and represents the gradually collecting 
thoughts and experiences of several years. 

The writer trusts that it may be of service in the 
great work for the promotion of which he has written 
it. It has been his desire and effort throughout to 
prepare it in reliance upon the aid of the Holy Spirit. 
Should it prove of any value, he will feel that the 
results are not his own. 

He has to acknowledge gratefully the kindness of 
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VI PREFACE. 

one who has furnished him with some valuable lines 
upon the great subject of the Personality of the Second 
Person in the Blessed Trinity ; and also the kindness 
of a friend, who, at a time when the writer was leaving 
£ngland, undertook the final superintendence of the 
printing of these pages. 

May He whose guidance and protection has been so 
visibly and so wonderfully exerted over the destinies 
of His ancient people throughout their history — Whose 
revealed Word breathes such tender utterances of love 
and fondness towards them still, notwithstanding their 
long-continued departure from Him, — grant that His 
Church may be animated by such a spirit of love and 
holy solicitude for the advancement of His kingdom, 
and for the salvation of souls, as may lead her to 
emulate the perseverance and the wealth of that love of 
her God, and herself to labour (as did the Church of 
old) diligently, lovingly, and unweariedly for the 
spiritual good of the ancient nation. 

Port Said, 

December ^th, 1882. 
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the human race who are holding a false or a defective 
belief. We cannot repudiate this first general claim. 
They are not a Christian people. They reject the 
Messiahship of Jesus Christ They do not receive 
the New Testament. They refuse the Divine scheme 
of Redemption, even in its very idea. From the Mosaic 
religion of their forefathers (if that were now aught to 
the purpose) they stand as far removed as from Chris- 
tianity itself. Judaism of modem times has inwrought 
itself with a false system '' teaching for doctrines the 
commandments of men.*' The basis of it all is to be 
found in the Talmud, a book which might almost 
justly be classed with the Koran of Mahomet itself. 

As such merely, they have claims upon us which we 
cannot disown. The parting injunction of our Blessed 
Saviour to His Church to *' Go teach all nations/ ' 
cannot leave us free to omit this nation, whom we have 
shown to be without the pale of Christianity, and 
therefore of salvation. And if, in preaching the 
Gospel, there is an order of presentation, shall we 
not say, in accordance with Apostolic precept, that it 
is " to the Jew first ?" If by an on-flow (as it were) 
of God's goodness to the Gentiles, " other sheep " not 
of the ancient fold have been called in, may we believe 
that those of the ancient fold itself (who are still 
*' beloved for the fathers' sakes,"*) may, if in error, go 
unsought and untended ? 

But there are other and subsidiary motives which 
arise to evoke our Christian sympathy towards the 
Jews. There is a special and hallowed interest con- 
♦ Rom. xi. 28. 
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nected with them, and with all that concerns them, — 
an interest which will increase as we know the Jews 
moi'e and more. 

It may have its deep dashes of sorrow, but an interest 
intense there is, to the devout mind, in viewing this 
people of the Old Testament. As a people nationally 
hitherto most conservative, we are borne, when in 
contact with them, into the midst of associations of 
felt sacredness. Memor}'-, aided by the spectacle before 
us, speaks to us of the part which they once played 
so intimately in the Divine economy, — '^ of the adoption 
and the glory, and the covenants, and the giving pf 
the law, and the service of God and the promises," 
and of all that is involved and suggested to us here. 
Observation of their present habits of life, their cus- 
toms and idiosyncracies, their religious usages and 
traditions of worship, affords us a lifelike portraiture 
of much with which our Bible familiarizes us as dating 
from the times of the patriarchs and onward. In- 
tellectually, they are a people eminently attractive, for 
here we meet with an intellect, which, while it is keen, 
is yet true, in the sense that, deeply imbued with 
piety, it is reverent towards things without its range — 
being sanctified, as a rule, by profound allegiance 
and deference to Him who is the Giver also of intelli- 
gence. Religiously, in the midst of the havoc that 
has taken place, there are such vestiges and traces of 
a holy original, as cannot but appeal most warmly to 
our affection and respect. There are, moreover, grounds 
of common belief between us in One and the same 
true God, and through a common acceptance of the 

r * 
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Old Testament, as well as in other points, matters 
which will be brought forward hereafter. There is 
indeed no other non-Christian nation with whom we 
have so much common religious ground. One has but 
to know the Jews as a whole, to feel how paramount and 
supreme a place religion, however distorted, corrupted, 
or humanly-devised, holds in their daily life. The 
worship of the true God is a matter upon which they 
are keenly alive, — a topic which almost invariably comes 
quickly to the surface in conversation. Indifference as 
to this all-important subject is what we certainly do not 
meet with in the Jewish people as a whole. Once more. 
In connection with th^ Jews, we can never forget (as 
S. Paul never forgot) that when the Lord of Glory 
appeared on earth, it was as one clad in J^eivisk form 
that we. His Church, then beheld Him 5 that of the 
yews it was " as concerning the flesh " that " Christ 
came ;" and that the first teachers of our faith, and the 
first converts to Christianity, were also Jews. 
'• The Apostles all were Israel's race 
And Christ Himself a lew." 

A recent reader of a Paper at a Conference has very 
justly remarked, "It is impossible to accept Jesus 
Christ, and to ignore the people and nation from which 
He came." 

Two main With these words of introduction, we 
points to be pass on to the more practical part of our 
considere . g^^jg^^^ namely, a consideration of the ways 
in which this duty may be most efficiently met and 
dealt with by us. It involves a discussion (I) of the 
nature and true principles of the work 5 and (II) of 
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the due preparation' requisite for those who are to 
engage in it, 

I. 

Elements It will be almost unnecessary to state at 

in common the outset that the Church's work towards 

with other , _ , . , 

Missionary the Jews has its elements in common 

Work. -^ith the Evangelistic work of the Church 

m general. Ranking amongst the false religions of 
the world. Modem Judaism has to be dealt with, as all 
others, first and foremost, by the plain, uncompro- 
mising, and persevering declaration of the truth as it 
is in Jesus, in the face of whatever opposition it may 
happen to encounter. Like all other Evangelistic 
work, this amongst the Jews has to be both destructive 
Work to be ^^^ constructive. It has to be destructive 
(ist) destruc- of the Talmud and its teaching, and of all 
^^^' that accumulated m^ss of Rabbinical addi- 

tions to the Word of God, which constitutes the fabric 
of Modem Judaism. The false accretions of many 
generations have to be swept away. We have to throw 
down the spurious edifice which has been erected upon 
ancient foundations, to lay those foundations once 
(2nd) con- more bare -, and then, upon these, though, 
structive. thank God, upon none other than these, 
to rear up the true edifice and superstructure of the 
pure religion of Jesus the Messiah, for which those 
foundations were originally laid. 

Specialities Our having, however, this foundation to 
of the Work, work upon, forms at once one of the 
specialities of our Jewish work. It is an essential 
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point in dealing with the Jews to dwell as much as 

possible upon the harmony which exists between 

^, , , , Christianity and true Judaism. We must 

Chnstianity . ^ ^ ' . ,.*: ^, 

the develop- po»nt out how m reality these are not two, 

ment of but one and the same system. Christianity 
Mosaism. n xv j j- • i r 

IS really the necessary and divinely fore- 
ordained development and fulfilment of Mosaism- 
Only once give Judaism its true adjustment, and it 
lecomes of itself Christianity. Moreover, Judaism 
cannot now be true to itself except in its Christian 
completion and counterpart. We have to show how the 
New Testament is the complement of the Old, accord- 
ing to the well-known dicta of S. Augustine, — "In 
veteri Testamento est occultatio novi, in novo Testa- 
ment© est manifestatio veteris ;"* and again, — " In 
veteri Testamento novum latet, in novo Testamento 
vetus patet."t We must point out to the Jews, how, 
according to the declaration of the great Teacher of 
Christianity Himself, He came not to "destroy the 
Law and the Prophets," but to "fulfil" them. We 
have to insist that if Judaism was once (as it indeed 
was) Christianity in the bud, Christianity is now also 
Judaism in the flower. But the bud and the flower are 
both of God, — both are parts of one and the same 
beauteous Divine formation. Yet the flower is a higher 
form of development and perfection than the bud.{ 

• De Catech. Rud., Cap. IV, Sec. 8. 

+ Quest, in Exod., Lib. II, Quaest. LXXIII. 

J It is a saying recorded of the late Lord Beaconsfield 
that when, on one occasion, he was asked whether he were a 
Christian or a Jew, he replied to his querist, '• Sir, I am a 
<ieveloped Jew." 
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Judaism As a necessary consequence of this, it 

apart from y^\\\ be incumbent upon us to show that 
an anachro. Judaism divorced from Christianity is 
nism. logically inconsistent with itself, — a, form 

of attack to which Modern Judaism has for centuries 
past laid itself open on many sides. According to any 
theory of explanation by which it may be sought to 
justify the Judaism of the last 1800 years, it must 
appear to have been simply purposeless. The one 
claim usually made on behalf of Modern Judaism by 
Its adherents in these times is that its great Mission 
to the world has been to maintain the central truth of 
the Unity of God. This may be shown to be devoid 
of foundation. It is true that this great doctrine has 
been widely spread throughout the nations, but the 
agency by which it has been effected is that of Chris- 
tianity, which holds this truth as dearly as ever Judaism 
did, not that of Judaism. We itiay fairly demand 
proofs of any way in which Judaism has affected the 
world religiously to any appreciable degree during the 
last eighteen centuries. 

3- 
Tniths in This naturally leads us to the considera- 

common. tjon of a second important point to be 
carefully borne in mind and dwelt upon in our efforts 
towards the Jews. It will be a great help towards the 
acceptance of Christianity on their part if we are care- 
ful to put prominently forward the many great tniths 
which are already held in common by Jews and Chris- 
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tians. Many of these are but little realized by the 
Jews. Again, not a few of the doctrines of our Faith, 
as held by us, are most lamentably misunderstood by 
them. It is to be feared that many of the Jewish 
leaders of thought, on whose part* such ignorance is 
inexcusable, are responsible for the continuance, and 
even for the increase, of a vtst amount of this mis- 
understanding. Take for instance the great doctrine of 
Doctrine of ^^^ Unity of God already referred to. The 
the Unity of Christian Church, in harmony with the 
Jewish Church from patriarchal times, has 
always, of course, as we know, treasured most inviolably 
this sacred doctrine. Both Jews and Christians acknow- 
ledge the same true and only God, the God of Abraham 
Isaac and Jacob. The fundamental Article of the 
Jewish Creed is, " Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is 
one God." And this very formulary our Blessed Saviour 
Himself reiterated, when, on being asked to mention 
the chief commandment of the Law, He replied, 
" The first of the commandments is, * Hear, O Israel ^ 
the Lord our God is one Lord : and thou shalt love,* '* 
&c.* As attestation on the part of us His followers 
that Christians have not since departed from this 
teaching of their Master on this point, it will be 
sufHcient to point to the authoritative formularies 
of our faith, in the utterance of which it will at 
least not be suggested that we are misrepresenting 
ourselves, whatever may be sometimes insinuated by 
Jewish controversialists as to more informal declara- 
tions of Christians. In one of these, repeated at the 
* S. Mark xii. 29, 30. 
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chief service of our Church, we declare, " I believe in 
one God,** and in another, which will be sufficient to 
settle any ambiguities which may be thought to be 
possibly resident in the first, after declaring certain 
truths pertaining to the Trinity, we assert, " And yet 
they are not three Gods, but one God.*' It is perfectly 
evidenced, therefore, hereby, that whatever Christians 
hold as to the doctrine of the Trinity, or of the plurality 
in the Godhead, they do reconcile it with a belief in the 
great Truth of the Unity of God. It is very certain 
that while they utter with their mouths in the most 
solemn acts of their worship such words as these, and 
would exclude, as others of their formularies testify, 
from their body such as denied the truths asserted by 
them, they are not to be charged with Tritheism, or 
with anything that can be regarded as approximating to 
it. And yet suggestions of Tritheism are continually 
being levelled against us by Jewish controversialists. 



Doctrine of It might seem that the last thing likely to 
Adyog or ^® ^^® would be that we might claim any 
^"^l M")D''23. community of belief with the Jews as to 
belief in the Divine Son, It is true that our common 
ground here is but partial, but we cannot afford to relin- 
quish that portion of common faith which does even 
here justly belong to us. It is,»first of all, very impor- 
tant to explain in our intercourse with the Jews exactly 
what we mean by the term "Son of God,'* to show 
how the word '"Son," as a theological term, must 
differ widely from any mere human usage of the word, 
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as implying any gross or carnal sense. It is the feeble- 
ness of human language struggling to express a great 
truth about the Infinite, for which no human language 
is really adequate, though it is the term Divinely given 
to us for that end. Most carefully must it be explained 
that it is not used as we use it to express sonship on 
earth, though this is too commonly the sense assigned 
to it by the Jews — as though Christians could possibly 
hold a view of the Godhead so gross and degraded as 
would be thereby involved. The idea of sonship, 
however", is not a figurative idea, transferred from man 
to God. It is an idea inherent eternally in the Divine 
Nature by reason of eternal relationships of the Divine 
Persons, and it is derived thence, although only in an 
incomplete and unworthy manner, as an element of 
man's social existence. The carnality and grossness 
belongs not to the idea, but to imperfect imaging forth 
of the idea under the veil of our fieshly nature, and the 
degradation of our fallen estate. The Sonship of God 
and the Fatherhood of the Eternal must be spiritually 
apprehended, and the relationship must be kept distinct 
from all carnal accident. We need to recognize the 
truth that human society is based upon the eternal 
interior relationships of the Holy Trinity, and we have 
the assent of deep thinkers in the Jewish Church to 
this doctrine as it stands adumbrated in the Old Testa- 
ment. These men felt that the Old Testament con- 
tained anticipations and partially defined utterances 
concerning the interior activity of the undivided Grod- 
head manifested in the act of Creation, which could be 
satisfied by nothing less than the ascription of Divine 
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attributes to the Personal Word. Our Blessed Lord 
Himself appeals to such an intimation of the doctrine 
when He quotes Psalm ex. as implying a mystery for 
which devout minds were bound to seek a solution.. 
This passage taught, according to our Lord's explana- 
tion, not only the eternal Personality of the Begotten 
Word, but the identity of His Person with the expected 
Son of David. This was a line of argument which 
His hearers ought to have been prepared to accept.. 
Alas ! those to whom He spoke, having their hearts 
alienated from the mind of God as expressed in their 
own Scriptures, were blind to any such intimation, and 
could not appreciate our Lord's argument, although 
they could not answer it. 

That an approach, nevertheless, however distant, was 
made to the recognition of some such doctrine on the 
part of certain Jewish thinkers is evidenced by the 
contents of several Hebrew writings still extant, such 
as the Targums, the Zohar, and others, which are still, 
adhered to as authoritative by Modern Judaism. 

S- 
Acceptance Another very important common ground 
of the Old which exists between Jews and Christians^ 
Testament, j^ ^^^ acceptance by us both of the Old 
Testament Scriptures as God's revealed truth, and as 
consequently a common basis of argument. This is a 
platform of common fellowship, and of at least ante- 
cedent belief in common between us, the value of 
which we cannot over-estimate or be sufficiently thank- 
ful for. These Divine writings are sacred to us both. 
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We can both pray in words drawn from them : — *' Open 

Thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things 

■out of Thy law." Oh that we might only be both 

single-hearted in the desire simply and sincerely to 

receive and to profess what God has willed to convey 

•to us therein ! 

. This is the great desire and aim — 
Motives of . , ° . M^ ^ 

action ^e might say the very raison detre — of 

ministered Christianity. She claims to have no self- 
hereby. .,, , r • , 

willed preference in the great matter of 

God*s truth. It is not that she has any earthly-derived 
desire merely to aggrandize herself by pres.sing num- 
bers into her train. She believes that she is herself 
God's own creation, and that in herself, as representing 
in herself what God has done to her and by her, she 
.affords the justification of the Old Testament. Con- 
sequently, as those who are calm in the consciousness 
of being at one with God in their efforts, and in the 
■confidence of having no will in view but His will 5 in 
the assurance that they have a sufiScient reason to 
assign for every truth that they press on the acceptance 
of others. Christians can apply themselves quietly 
and patiently, with all the love that Christianity 
dictates, to debate each matter in the simple interests 
•of truth, and on the recognized basis of the Old 
Testament, so dear to both, with all who will act 
accordingly on the other side. Heat, anger, personal 
feeling, cold reticence, unwillingness to discuss, form 
no ingredients in our methods of controversy. We are 
striving not for victory but truth. One thing only we 
<:annot bend to. We cannot consent to be cold or 
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half-hearted in this matter. To us the topic with 
which we are dealing is one involving matters of life 
or death. We cannot venture to act in this* matter 
as though there were no vital issues quivering in the 
balance. We are entering upon no mere intellectual 
tournament when we debate upon these great subjects. 
If physicians and surgeons in the consulting-room or 
in the operating-theatre would so feel the gravity of 
the position they occupy that they would least of all 
think of smiling when merely natural life is trembling 
in the balance, how much more gravely and seriously 
must we needs feel and act when we are dealing with 
the solemn matters of the soul itself, and with its 
eternal concerns. When, therefore, the Judaism of 
True theory the present day in our country treats the 
of religion, question of diversity of religions as a 
matter of mere indifference, and asserts, as it so con- 
tinually does, that different religions may suffice to 
the common end for those bom and brought up in 
them, affirming that it is wrong to interfere with those 
of other religions in matters of faith,* we declare that 

* The following is a passage occurring in a popular hand- 
book prepared for the religious instruction of Jewish children 
by a Manager of the Jews' Free School in Bell Lane, in 
London— a sehool which, with its no less than 2800 children, 
is probably one of the most remarkable in the kingdom. It 
is characteristic of a great deal which might be produced any 
day from the Jewish newspapers to the same effect :— 

" All men do not think alike respecting the mode of worship- 
ping God. All nations serve God in the manner they think 
best. We must, therefore, not interfere with any other religion. 
We must strictly attend to our own religion, and obey its laws. 
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this is a matter of such deadly falsity and error, that 
we can meet it in no measured or compromising spirit. 
We asSert that such a view is untrue to the whole 
tenor of the Old Testament, and that we alone are 
true to the Old Testament in repudiating it. Every- 
where there the religion which God gives, zn6. that only, 
saves. Those outside of it are represented as in 
•darkness and alienation from God. Even in the words 
*' In thee and in thy seed shall all the nations of the 
ivorld be blessed," we trace the truth that through 
God's own prepared channels salvation should come to 
the nations. And this theme afterwards supplies the 
great subject of inspired joy with Psalmist and prophet, 
as they sing of the time coming when all the nations 
shall praise God, and the glory of the Lord shall fill all 
the earth. As One God, so also one faith is here the 
prospect put before us. Religion is something given 
by God, not invented by man. It is the royal road 
whereby He leads His creatures to Himself. It is the 
•covenant relation instituted and bestowed by Himself, 

We must nevertheless have respect for all religions, and 
those who follow them." — Henry's Class Book, p. 15. 

The Jewish Press is especially fond of parading the sa)dng 
•of the Talmud, that "the pious of the nations of the world 
have a share in the world to come," taking occasion thereby 
to contrast the supposed illiberality and intolerance of 
Christian dogma with the mild forbearance of the Talmud. 
Apart from every other consideration it is the more unfair 
to do this, since, at least by the Utter of the Talmud, in the 
very context of this vaunted passage, the Christians, amongst 
other specified classes of men, are, as a class, expressly 
•excluded from the enjoyment of this portion. 
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by which alone men can be joined to Him now 

or hereafter, and which man cannot imitate. We, 

Indifference therefore, emphatically protest against any 

consequently treatment of this matter as a matter of 
unpardon- 
able and indifference. If we are felt not to be 

deadly. right in what we press upon the Jews as 

truth, we say. On the groimd of every motive of love 
and piety let them plead with us and seek to turn us 
from our error. But least of all let them treat it as a 
matter of indifference, or suggest that we should each 
rest content with our respective religions. As it is. 
Persistent ^® Christians see in all who are separated 
aim of from Christianity (and we know that we 

Christianity, j^^^^ ^ ^.j^j^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ 

perishing through their rejection of God's given method 
of recovery for fallen manj and this being the case, 
we will act in the sole manner that love dictates in 
such a matter. Seeing that the Jews have greatly 
departed in a variety of ways from the right under- 
standing and obedience of the Old Testament, we 
seek to reason with them afresh of its true interpreta- 
tion. Seeing that Modern Judaism, where it comes 
into contact with any enlightened criticism, is rapidly 
lapsing into rationalism, and, even worse, into practical 
disbelief in Revelation altogether, from the way in 
which its later additions to the Word of God and false 
systems of exposition have caused it to be at variance 
with itself, we seek to show the true sources of the 
evil, and to supply the true methods of escape from it. 
We take up the threads of the ancient Old Testament 
Jewish hopes where they appear to have been rudely 
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broken asunder and dropped, and show how these 
hopes have been restored and perpetuated in the New 
Testament, and in that of which it speaks. 
New Testa- ^^^s shows us how (as we have before 
ment the hinted) out of the Old Testament neces- 
compS^n S3"^7 springs the New. For' this reason, 
and solution in necessary connection with our treat- 
^ ® • ment of the Old Testament, we are anxious 
to reason with the Jews concerning the New. We are 
desirous carefully to remove the misunderstandings and 
ignorance as to the New Testament which popularly 
prevail amongst the Jews, and to gain a fair hearing 
and investigation of its contents. We do this in the 
conviction that if the two are only fairly considered 
and understood they will be perceived to be in irresis- 
tible harmony with each other. Both will appear to 
be parts of one Divine whole, fashioned by the hands 
of the Great Artificer. Either divorced from the other 
will be acknowledged to be incomplete. We are sure 
that in maintaining this unflinchingly, though in all 
love, we are occupying the most honoured position that 
we could seek — that of being fellow-workers with 
God in His purposes of love to mankind, both Jew 
and Gentile. 

New Testa- The simple perusal of the New Testament 
ment adapted -^itjiout note or comment will often pro- 
viction to a duce its own effect upon the mind of a 
Jew perse, sincere and earnest Jew. It must be 
remembered that the typical Jew usually has a pro- 
found knowledge of the Old Testament. Very likely 
he knows the whole text of it by heart. Imagine, 
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Especially then, to such an one, the effect of reading 
in Hebrew. ^^® New Testament as rendered, first of 
all, into Hebrew. Allusions and similari- 
ties of thought and expression connected with the Old 
Testament strike him everywhere. Quotations from 
the Old Testament occurring in the New, become in 
its Hebrew version more or less literal. They are 
already familiar to him, and their force, therefore, the 
more felt. The very peculiarities of phrase and con- 
struction which, in the Greek original, or in the Eng- 
lish version, we should explain as Hebraisms, become, 
in the Hebrew version itself, idiomatically elegant, and 
are probably themselves suggestive. Many of the 
technical expressions and doctrinal terms of the New 
Testament are in reality derived from the Old. Imagine 
the effect and impression likely to be left on the mind 
of a Jewish reader by merely reading throughout the 
wonderful history of the New Testament the word 
rr^ttJo (Messiah) for Xpiaroc (Christ) 3 or, again, 
how necessarily the Hebrew Title of the New Testa- 
ment rr^inrj ri'^7?n (The New Covenant) appeals 
to the n^inrj n^'n? (New Covenant) of Jer. xxxiii. 3^, 

But also as ^^^^ ®^®^ ^^ ^^^ language the New 
read in any Testament has an almost unique impor- 
language tance for the Jewish reader, because its 
Because- it simple, truth-breathing narrative tends to 
(i) corrects correct the many erroneous notions con- 
Fals^notfons kerning the Gospel history, in which he 
of Gospel has probably been studiously educated from 
history, childhood, — accounts* throwing the most 

* Such as the W» mibin (Toldoth Jeshu). 
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terrible and blasphemous aspersions upon the life and 
character of our Blessed Lord. 

With regard further to the New Testament, it has 
been remarked by one who has written 



certain^ acci^~ on the subject, that there is something 
dental fea- specially captivating to the dialectical 
attraction, mind of the Talmudical Jew in such 
a book as the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
while to the lover of Kabbalistic mysticism, such parts 
of the New Testament as the fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse have their own attractions and even points 
of likeness to parts of the Kabbala. 
{iii) but, ^^ ^^ ^°*» however, these secondary points 

above all, of interest and attraction which really form 
Dervadinc ^® great magnetic and convincing power 
impress of its of the New Testament to the Jew. The 
Divineorigin.^^1 power of it lies in that which we 
pointed out at the first — the fact that it everywhere 
carries evidence of its Divine formation. Instances of 
such are its majestic omission of all mere parade of 
the wonderful 5 its simple narration, without attempt at 
effect, of the greatest facts, miracles, and events, while, 
in turn, all of these have their immense significance 
in connection with the prophecies, types, and promises 
of the Old Testament. Further, there is the beauty 
of the character of -our Lord, and His exalted 
teaching. The Holy Spirit is the Author of the 
wonderful harmony and symmetry which pervades 
these two portions of Divine Revelation. The 
underlying unity between the two is a true unity 
existing in fact, and this fact makes itself felt by 
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all true and candid observers.* The writings of the 
New Testament are writings which can least of all 
be logically rejected, after fair and mature considera- 
tion by those who stand united with us on the basis 
of the Old Testament. 



Recognizing the truth enunciated above, 
observable ^^^^ *^^® Judaism and Christianity are two 
between the integral portions of one Divine plan, we 
w y ems. ^Yi^lW be prepared for the discovery of a 
further ground of agreement between us. This is 
Ritual of the supplied by what we may call the corres- 
ancient dis- pondency or analogy existing so plentifully 
ordered°on a between these two portions of the Divine 
Divine plan, scheme. 

" See that thou make all things according to the 

* The following is an observation which was once made by 
a learned Jew, who was a bitter opponent of Christianity. 
He said, speaking of Christian teachers : — " I do not care for 
their tracts and their arguments. Argument leads to argu- 
ment, and a man is generally confirmed in his opinion by 
being called upon to defend himself against an opponent ; 
but," he added, " there is something in that New Testament 
of theirs which I do not like ; it is a dangerous book ; there 
is something in the tone and manner in which it is written 
which is very taking for a Polish Jew, who is familiar with 
the Hebrew Scriptures." As said a speaker of late, who 
quoted this observation, we may well learn a lesson from this 
hostile remark. 

Instances abound in which those who have procured a copy 
of the New Testament for the purpose of refuting it, or from 
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pattern showed thee in the mount,"* was the com- 
mand which provided for the arrangement of the ancient 
Jewish ritual and worship upon a Divine model and 
plan. The argument of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
m tBpfr New Testament is chiefly directed towards 
showing that Christianity has not abrogated that 
Certain arrangement. In certain outer particulars, 

features which, while they lasted, partook rather of 
transitory: ^^ie nature of the accidents than of the 
essence of the system, great changes and removals have 
doubtless taken place. Certain characteristic usages 
of the Mosaic dispensation, though necessary and 
significant for the time for which they were instituted, 
bore always upon their face the impress of non- 
continuance. They belonged to an initial stage of the 
But the Divine purpose. But the arrangement 
underlying itself Christianity owns and embodies as 
true lor P^^t of her very self, and ever represents it 
all time, in its fullest and most developed comple- 

mere curiosity, have been led eventually to a conviction of its 
Divine authority and its acceptance. In fact, the basis of one 
of our present Hebrew versions of the New Testament is said 
to kave been the work of an Indian Jew of Travancore, who 
translated it into Hebrew for the purpose of refuting it, but 
was himself converted in the process, insomuch that (as 
Dr. Buchanan who brought the MS. himself to England tells 
us) it remained " a common superstition, among the vulgar of 
that place, that if any Jew should write the whole of the New 
Testament with his own hand, he would become a Christian 
by the influence of the evil spirit." — Adams" Hist, of the yews, 

P- 537- 

♦ Ep. Heb. viii. 5. 
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tion and reality. The true principle of it all is con- 
tained in those words of our Blessed Lord, when 
rightly understood, in which He declares " I am not 
come to destroy but to fulfil " (S. Matt. v. 17) ; where 
to " fulfil '* means, not to complete so as to terminate, 
but to fulfil in the sense of to Jill out in all its parts, 
— so to fulfil as to supply the counterpart to that which 
before was anticipatory, the substance to that which 
before existed but in shadow, the full power and efEect 
to that which before was but in outline and symbol. 
Thus this inner unity between the two dispensations 
is ever manifesting itself in outward points of resem- 
blance and analogy, — points of agreement which are 
therefore not fortuitous, but the outcome bf the identity 
of design and oneness of system and structure which " 
Sacrifice the, underlies them. Thus, was sacrifice the 

S^Diid^e ^^^^^^^ ^^^^ °^ Jewish worship ? We find 
service. it to be equally the central idea of Christian 

An appointed worship. Was there a Divinely constituted 
priesthood, order of priests in the tabernacle and tem- 
ple of old, performing a Divinely-appointed order of 
service, and acting in them in their ministrations on 
the side of God towards the people and on behalf of 
the people towards God ? So is it now ordained in the 
Christian Church by her Master's own appointment. 
Was the great doctrine of the forgiveness of sins 
intimately associated in the Jewish Church with sacri- 
fice, with the shedding of blood, and especially with 
certain ceremonies of particular significance connected 
with the great Day of Atonement ? We find the same 
fundamental principles which are here involved, so 
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inseparably associated with ^he same doctrine in the 
Christian Church, that they could not be removed 
Idea of a without the crumbling of the whole' edifice 
SstitutSg a ^^^° nothingness. Was the idea of a H'^na, 
peculium. or Covenant, separating those who consti- 
tuted it into a distinct «^^.3P, or peculiar heritage of 
God, a distinguishing mark of God's relationship with 
His people in the days of the Jewish Church ? Pre- 
cisely the same form of relationship between God and His 
chosen ones is that which is delivered to us now through 
Present *^^ Christian Church, the leading differences 

Covenant only being that that which once was the 
greater com- exclusive privilege of the one chosen 
prehensive- nation has now become extended, accord- 
^®^®' ing to God*s own promises in the Old 

Testament, to receive people out of all nations into its 
embrace, becoming thus " Catholic,** or worldwide in its 
And because ^^^^^t -, and also, that the present Covenant 
built upon stands based upon the accomplishment of 
acclfmplished ^^^tain great facts and events, brought about 
facts of in the "fulness of times,'* which, under 

Redemption. ^^^ ^^^^^^ Covenant, were regarded by 

anticipation only. 

^ . , ^ It is most important to dwell duly upon 
An inherent . . '^ , . , , t 

persuasive- these pomts m our mtercourse with the Jews. 

ness about n^^ beautiful perfection of the Divine plan 
Godsplanof ^ . . '^ 

love viewed for man s spiritual renovation may be 
in its entirety, ^jjgjg^ ^^ possess its own inherent powers 
of persuasiveness, for those minds who behold it 
honestly, if it be only presented in its integrity. A 
plan so wonderful and complete, so harmonious in its 
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eveiy part, though complex in its nature, and spreading 
in its progressive stages over so many ages of the world's 
history, bears the inevitable impress of the Divine in all 
its parts, wherever viewed in its entirety. Such mar- 
vellous coincidences as it presents could never be for- 
AttemDted ^^^°^- 1'^ summarize briefly the chief 
sketch of the features of the noble view as it stretches 
Divine plan, before us, in order that we may draw out 
certain of the analogies belonging to it : — We see the 
eternal Redeemer and High Priest of mankind at a cer- 
tain period of the world's history becoming Incarnate, 
and offering a sacrifice effectual for the sins of all men 
to whom its benefits become applied. This sacrifice, once 
consummated in act, is eternal in its efficacy. It is the 
offering of Himself, the only Victim that could be 
worthy, the " Lamb slain (in the foreknowledge of God) 
from the foundation of the world."* This sacrifice, 
thus ever living and operative in its efficacy. He is 
perpetually presenting in the Heavenly placesf now. 
It was retrospectively and by anticipation potential, 
through the appointed sacrifices of the ancient dispen- 
sation, towards those who lived under it. Towards 
this great key-stone, as it were, of the Divine architec- 
ture, we see the Jewish Church of old, in all her array 
of sacrifices, types, temple ritual, and worship, bending 
until she touches it in the birth of the promised Messiah 

* •• Now once in the end of the world hath He appeared to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of Himself." — Ep. Heb. ix. 26. 

" By one oflfering He hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified." — Ep. Heb. x. 14. 

f Ep. Heb. ix. 24. 
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from her own loins.* Proceeding forward from this, 
we see a dispensation no longer anticipatory but 
based upon the accomplishment of the events before 
t3rpified, which is the Church of the Messiah, "built 
upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jbsus Christ Himself being the chief comer-stone. "t 
We see her too engaged in contemplating the same 
great Redeemer of mankind, ever regarding the great 
acts wrought by Him on earth, and ever pleading 
before God on earth the same great abiding sacrifice 
which is being offered in Heaven. This last she does 

* Without reference to such a justification as this supplies, 
how can we explain the significance of the elaborate sacri- 
ficial arrangements of the Jewish Law ? Is it consistent with 
what we know of the merciful nature of God that He should 
have decreed a wholesale destruction of animal life, — an appa- 
rent waste of animal life.^xcept it had touched some very vital 
and essential fact and mystery lying at the springs of man's 
spiritual life, in which case we remember that man's life is of 
infinitely more value than any beast's ? But Modem Judaism, 
through the rejection of this one only possible explanation of 
the matter, has been led to depart from what was certainly a 
distinctive doctrine of the Law of Moses, and to declare, in 
these days, that sacrifice never had anything essentially to do 
with the forgiveness of sins (which they now represent as 
conditional upon repentance alone, aided by fasting and alms- 
giving and good deeds generally), but had merely a didactic 
significance, being intended to teach people, in an infantine 
period of the world, by a forcible representation, the true 
deserts of sin, as they beheld their own merited doom in the 
death of the victim. We need not say how totally insufl&cient 
such an explanation of the matter as this must appear to any 
deeply-thinking mind.^ 

t Ep. Ephes. ii. 20. 
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in word, when she offers perpetually all her petitions 
" through Jesus Christ our Lord," and in act, upon 
her Altars, whenever she celebrates the Holy Sacra- 
irient of the Eucharist, in which Christians ' do show 
the Lord's death till He come.'* No one who examines 
the ancient Liturgies can fail to see how essentially this 
idea of sacrifice enters into them and permeates them all. 
Herein the members of the Church's priesthood act as 
the delegated representatives on earth of the great High 
Priest in Heaven, acting, not indeed by inherent right, 
but, exactly as the priests of old, by communicated 
authority 5 presenting now no bloody or material sacri- 
fice, but that One Sacrifice once (for all) offered but 
eternally prevaihng, which really prevailed in the 
Temple of old. Is it going too far to try and trace 
the same idea and theme of worship into the worship 
of eternity ?t 
* I Cor. xi. 16. 

f Read carefully Rev. v. 6-14. 

Carrying out this thought, we might point out to the Jews, 
how in S. Paul's Cathedral, and in several of our more impor- 
tant Churches, the Holy Eucharist is' now celebrated daily, a 
matter which the two brothers John and Charles Wesley 
earnestly looked forward to as the resumption of an ancient 
duty, as they wrote : — 

" Why is the faithful seed decreas'd 

The life of God extinct and dead ? 

The daily sacrifice is ceas'd. 

And charity to Heaven is fled. 
« * • * 

•• O would'st Thou to Thy Church return ! 

For which the faithful remnant sighs, 

For which the drooping nations mourn ; 

Restore the daily sacrifice." 
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Minor ana- As a natural outcome of the fundamental 
tinually unity which we have indicated, we shall 

occurring as love to be continually pointing out to the 
these greater Jews the many smaller analogies and points 
ones. of likeness which are continually revealing 

themselves between the ancient order of 
the Jewish Church, and the present system of the 
Catholic Church. We have spoken of the Church's 
Divinely constituted priesthood. We may point out 
how in her threefold order of the ministry, consisting of 
Bishop, Priest, and Deacon, there is a correspondence 
to the High Priest, Priest, and Levite, of the older 
<iispensation. We may mention how the whole idea 
of the Christian Church (of whom our Lord has said, 
■"Lo, I am with you alway*'*), in all her manifold 
Ordfers and operations and Sacraments, may be summed 
up in the name given by the prophet Ezekiel to the New 
Jerusalem, — " Jehovah-Shammah," — "The Lord is 
there," — a fact which is now able to receive a special 
emphasis from the accomplished Truth of the Incar- 
nation, and from the abiding Presence of the Holy Spirit 
in the Church. We may observe how in the very form 
of our ecclesiastical edifices the threefold form of the 
Temple is usually followed, our Nave, Chancel, and 
Sanctuary corresponding to the outer court, the Holy 
Place, and the Holiest of Holies. Moreover, just as 
the Holy of Holies was the special place of the Divine 
Presence, and on that account was held specially sacred j 
just as we may now see its place symbolized in the 
synagogue by the v?n (Hechal) or sacred enclosure in 
♦ S. Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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which the ir?7|9n Xr^^, (Aron Hakkodesh), or Holy 
Ark, containing the scrolls of the Law, is situated, 
while before it the "T^P^J "'3 (Ner Tameed), or Per- 
petual Light is kept burning, and above it are commonly 
inscribed the words:— 19*137 nJJ1«:ip \30b VI, "Know 
before Whom thou art standing 3"* just as it is cus- 
tomary for all entering the sj-nagogue to bow towards 
the Ark as the most Sacred Place, and as especially the 
place of the Divine Presence 5 so does the Christian 
Church now regard her Altars, and the spots on which 
they stand, as specially the places of the Divine Pre- 
sence, and as therefore specially sacred. In many of our 
churches it is the custom to bow towards the Altar in 
reverence to the place of the Divine Presence, on enter- 
ing or on leaving the Church, or in passing the holy spot. 
In some of our churches, again, it is the custom to have 
the Perpetual Light burning. In any case, the Truth 
symbolized by all this, is one held most lirmly by the 
Christian Church. Similarly the same spirit of liber- 
ality and devotion to God which inspired the builder of 
old to design for the House of God a building ''exceed- 
ingly magnifical," and to advocate the "Beauty of 
Holiness," should be shown to be the characteristic 
spirit of the Christian Church now. 

Another interesting point of analogy may be men- 
tioned. As the synagogues throughout the w^orld 
observe a common rule even as to the direction in 

* Or sometimes the words :— T'^XSH ^"l^ph TiV^"! 'T^^^'^ 
" I have set the Lord always before me." 
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which they are built, being so built as all to converge 
towards Jerusalem, so we may perchance discover a 
parallel in the orientation of Christian Churches ia 
our own Communion. But here, while the principle 
is a common one, the difference is significant. Chris- 
tians build their churches towards the East, the regioa 
of brightness and returning glory, expressing that they 
await the return of the Messiah from Heaven at His. 
second coming. The Jews build their synagogues stilL 
towards Jerusalem, a survival, possibly, of the time 
when the Temple worship was the centre of the- 
synagogue worship, but showing, at any rate, how the 
religious sentiments of the Jews are still centred upon, 
the ancient focus of their worship. At first the spectacle 
thus presented by the synagogue is a touching one j. 
but the thought which eventually forces itself upon one 
and prevails, is that of the dying daughter-in-law of" 
Eli,*— Tin? "*« (I-chabod !), "Where is the glory !" 
''The glory is departed from Israel !" Yes! the Chris- 
tian Church has the true grasp of the matter now. In 
union with her Ascended Lord, yet waiting for His. 
Personal return, she looks for Him to bring about 
the final restitution of all things. But wherefore His 
departure at all? Was it because His own Jewish, 
people rejected Him ? — Because they would " not have 
this man to reign over them ?" And may we yet look 
for a literal fulfilment of the words which tell us that 
" the Lord shall reign in Mount Zion and before His 
ancients gloriously ?"t 

* I Sam. iv. 21. f Is. xxiv. 23. 
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Analogy in One more important analogy should not 
^presenting ^ overlooked by us. It is one which is 
Divine truths.apparent in the similarity of motive and 
idea which pervades the two systems in 
respect of their modes of commemorating the Divinely- 
wrought facts which lie at the foundation of their 
existence, and of their methods of setting forth the 
Divine truths committed to their keeping. Herein the 
Church's method of commemorating the great Facts 
of Redemption by her yearly round of fast and festival, 
will be seen to be in close analogy with the usage 
of the Jewish Church, who in her religious seasons 
specially celebrated the great Facts which God had 
Method ob- wrought for her. The method of both is 
jective and objective and ' historic in character. We 
trines centre ^^^^ ^^^ ^®r® enlarge upon the relative 
sioundF3,cis. greatness of the facts commemorated by 
the respective systems. Suffice it to notice that they 
are facts rather than abstract doctrines which are com- 
memorated and set forth, albeit facts which involve and 
contain doctrines, and that they are facts wrought by 
God alone. Thus the Christian Feast of Easter, which 
celebrates the leading fact of Christianity has its close 
correspondence to the Passover which commemorated 
the great historic fact which lay at the foundation of 
the existence of the Jewish Church. 
Celebration Moreover, these same facts form the 
of such facts leading themes of worship and adoration, 
work of their as well as the grounds of special supplica- 
worship. tion, in both systems. Many of the chief 
Psalms of praise (notably the Ixviii., Ixxviii., cv., cvi.. 
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cxiv., cxxxv., and cxxxvii.), are thus historic or com- 
memorative Psalms, recounting the mighty acts of God. 
Such have their counterpart in the noble Historic Hymns 
of the Christian Church, such as the Te Deum and 
Benedictus, while it is on the principle here enunciated 
that the Christian Creeds form a class of the Church's 
richest hymns and treasuries of praise. With regard 
to the Benedictus, it is a composition which should 
minister balm to every Jewish heart which beats true 
to the mind of its forefathers, and it may be well 
pronounced the counterpart to such Psalms as the 
Ixxxix. and the cxxxii. The Litany is an instance 
of a prayer in which these facts form the grounds 
of special supplication. Compare herewith Ps. Ixxxix. 
49 5 Ps. cxxxii. loj Exod. xxxii. 11-14; Dan. ix. 15 -, 
Neh. i. 10. 

We have dwelt at some length upon this subject of 
the analogies so observable between the two systems. 
We have done so believing that the subject is one too 
often overlooked, most important as it nevertheless is in 
the work with which we are dealing. Even now we have 
been able to treat it but cursorily, but it is to be hoped, 
that these few remarks may prove suggestive for further 
elaboration. Before quite closing the subject we must 
be permitted to add a few words upon the subject of 
the Christian ^'^'*'?22, or Covenant, alluded to above. 
Importance T^^^s point is one which it is of especial 
of presenting importance to emphasize duly in our 
view of the <^iscourse with Jews. A too frequent 
Christian negligence to do so has been fruitful of 
popular misconceptions amongst them. 
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The Jews are too often left disabused of the notion that 
a mere change of front, or a mere verbally expressed act 
of belief, followed by Baptism merely as a kind of 
significant rite or seal, is all that constitutes the 
difference between a Christian and a Jew ; and the 
step appears to him one of small moment. If it 
were kept clearly before the Jews that we are taught 
to regard the Christian Church as the sole medium of 
covenant with God, — as a sacred enclosure possessed of 
its own unique powers of life and treasures of grace 
ordained for that end, and the property of its duly 
engrafted and faithful members, — bringing men into 
union with the Second Adam, the Lord from Heaven, 
through sacramental means, the matter would stand 
invested often with a new importance and suggestive- 
ness. It would be seen that the assent of the intellect 
to the Christian faith is but an initial step, and a mere 
approach towards privileges as yet untried, and which 
have yet to be humbly awaited and prepared for. Holy 
Baptism, taking the place of Circumcision of old, 
would occupy its due place as the door of entrance 
to God*s covenanted blessings. The Sacrament of 
the Holy Communion and the other means of grace 
would be seen to have their due place in the continuance 
of the after life. And all this would be seen to be in 
strict analogy with the methods of the ancient 
dispensation. 



Plain state- -^^ ^^ ^^^ missionary work, it is unques- 
ment of Chris- tionably the case in that amongst the Jews 
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tian truth also, that, as a rule, the plain and direct 

£r6ii6ra.lly pre- . . 

f arable to statement of Christian truth is ever3rwhere 

controversy, preferable to religious controversy * Yet 
Yet contro- ' ^^ cannot be denied that the latter does 
•versy inevit- form a most important and indispensable 

able, and element in the work, even as instanced in 
important. 

the practice of our Lord Himsblf and of His 

Apostles.t The Messiahship of Jesus, the doctrine of 



* The following advice given by one well experienced in 
Jewish Evangelistic work is too valuable to be passed over 
here : — 

"You must be ready for argument and discussion; but 
avoid controversy as much as possible, and if you can do it. 
get the Jew to listen to the words of the New Testament itself. 
If you can induce him to sit down quietly and hear you read 
passages from the New Testament, you will be more likely to 
secure a blessing than by the use of any other arguments you 
■can produce. The Word of God is in this, as in every other 
respect, the best weapon you can find." 

Again: "Be not over-anxious as to the best method to 
employ. Cultivate friendly intercourse with the Jews in every 
proper way. Converse freely with them on matters of general 
interest and importance, but while thus engaged in social 
intercourse lift up your heart in silent prayer to Jesus, to give 
you a word in season. He will be present with you, He will 
help you to speak in His Name, and thus make the best 
of the opportunity you enjoy." 

Once more he adds: •• Remember that Jesus of Nazareth 
is never confessed in the presence of Jews, but that some 
effect follows. They may dispute and object. They may 
even utter words of scorn and scoffing, but it cannot be 
entirely lost and forgotten— it cannot be altogether in vain." 

f See especially S. Matt. xxii. 43 ; S. Luke iv. 18, xxiv. 
25-27 ; S. John viii. 5O-59; Acts ii. 25-36. xiii. 34-37, iii. 22-24. 
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the Atonement, the Plurality in the Godhead, the non- 
perpetuity of the Mosaic dispensation, and, on the othe 
hand, the inconsistencies and falsities of the Talmud 
and of the system of Modern Judaism, have all of 
them to be subjects of demonstration. The majority 
of Christians would probably be surprised at the 
number of Old Testament proofs, often unnoticed and 
unsuspected by them, which are to be gathered together 
by a right comparison of passages to support such 
a doctrine as that of the Plurality in the Godhead, 
passages in which (such as in many of those relating 
to the Personage designated in Hebrew njn^ "5^75, 
rendered in the Anglican version, " the Angel of the 
Lord '*) the Christian interpretation is again and again 
borne out by the admissions of the Targums and other 
ancient Jewish writings. But these are points which 
we may not here enter upon in detail. 

8. 

True Chris- -^.bove all it is important that in our 

tian love the dealings with the Jews a true loving 

^®^*„J\^1 Christian demeanour should be most 
ning power. 

diligently preserved. One of the truest 
secrets of- success with a Jew is a true heartfelt love 
shown for him and his nation. " He loveth our 
nation," was the tribute from Jewish lips which 
commended a Grentile of old to the attention of our 
Saviour. The heart of the Jew, which is steeled 
against threats, and which may be impervious to cold 

ix. 22, xvii. 2, 3, 10, II, xviii. 28, xxvi. 22, 23, xxviii. 23 ; also 
throughout the Epistles, and especially the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

3 
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arguments, is often melted by love. An aged Jew 
once said to a missionary, with the tears running down 
his cheeks — and he enunciated an important principle 
when he uttered the words — " If you wish to gain 
a Jew, treat him as a brother." The susceptible* 
warm, impulsive heart of the Jew is best won by 
a real affection shown to him as a Jew, as one of 
God*s ancient people. Although he may not at the 
time agree with the religion which produces it, yet he 
cannot help in some way being affected by it — ^he 
must needs admire it. And what, we may ask, is 
Christianity, if it be not the religion of whose very 
essence it is to be able to extend a love of this kind 
to all who come within reach of its influence — a 
love which it has gained of its Master — a love 
which is able to out-love all the hostility and all the 
bitterness that can be opposed to it? Yet, what 
opinion can a Jew, alas, have of the love of the 
Christian Church towards his nation on the review of 
many centuries past ? To him, looking at it externally, 
Christianity is the religion which has oppressed and 
persecuted his people, frequently obliging them to live 
in a separate quarter and under restrictions spared their 
fellow-citizens of (Jentile blood, making them wear a 
distinctive habit, levying taxes upon them in common 
with cattle, and often holding out persecution to them 
as the only alternative of not abjuring their religion !* 

* The writer is aware that in stating the above he will incur 
the charge of prejudice and bigotry from some not sufi&ciently 
acquainted with Jewish history; but he has only to point 
sorrowfully in attestation of all he has asserted, and of only 
far wone, to the inexorable witness of historic fact. 
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We must not, then, hope to gain the Jews simply 
by the process of cold reasoning, nor by approaching 
them with a frigid consciousness of our own superiority, 
but by going to them as their friends and as brothers, 
as those who have an unconcealed interest in their 
well-being, temporal and spiritual, with a warm 
winning love, a true ready sympathy, and with a 
genuine feeling of respect for those who are descen- 
dants of so ancient and venerable a stock as it is 
theirs to claim, for those whose experiences of Divine 
dealings have been so terribly wonderful. 

9- ' 

The work Nor should we be discouraged if the 

not to be ^ork is seen to be a gradual one, or if it 
judged by . f J 1 

merely out- appear slow, as man accounts of delay. 
-ward tests. Harsh remarks are often made as though 
there were a lack of sufficient tangible results attend- 
ing the work of Jewish evangelization. It will be 
shown hereafter* that such remarks do not represent 
the true state of the case, even as regards outward 
and palpable results. But our object just now is to 
establish the principles of our work, and to show that 
even were there no outward results accompanying oUr 
work at all, it would still possess motives for continu- 
ance which are independent of them all. 
True bases For, it must never be forgotten that the 
of action. Church of Christ is to be as leaven in the 
world, and that her standing duty is to witness for her 
Lord towards all men. Unless, therefore, we can 
* See Appendix. 

? * 
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come in " (ver. 25). Even here the instrumentality of 
the Church appears to be involved j for it is through 
the supplies of grace now dispensed through the chan- 
nels of the Christian Church that the ancient branches 
of the olive-tree, it is said, will receive again their life. 
Through the mercy of God now flowing to us (such is 
the force of the passage in ver. 3 t), it is shown that 
they obtain mercy once more. Yet how can this take 
place, thus " through '* us, except it be by the Church's 
exercising her function of bearing witness, and by her 
receiving the Jewish section eventually into herself? 
By her witness now, if truly borne, the way is being 
prepared towards this latter great effect, which will make 
them partakers of her grace. 

But there is also a second class of persons mentioned 
in this same chapter, under the designation of " the 
remnant according . to the election of Grace,*' consisting 
of that smaller section of the Jewish nation who detach 
themselves from the main body of their people in order 
to join the Christian Church, and who in all ages of 
the Church form the reward of her evangelistic efforts 
towards the Jews. They are likened in this chapter to 
the seven thousand faithful 6nes, who, in the days of 

of grace and of supplications : and they shall look upon Me 
whom they have pierced, and they shall mourn for him, as one 
moumeth for his only son, and shall be in bitterness for him, 
as one that is in bitterness for his first-bom. 

"In that day there shall be a great mourning in Jeru- 
salem. . . . 

" In that day there shall be a fountain opened to the house 
of David, and to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, for sin and for 
uncleanness." 
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Ahab, had not " bowed the knee to the image of Baal." 
This "remnant " it is the Church's mission in all ages 
to gather out. They are those for whom we labour 
to-day. But, as in all the Church's work, so here none 
the less, results are in proportion to her faithfulness. 
And as we labour faithfully we may be hastening, we 
know not how much the more rapidly, that final result 
of all, spoken of above, which must be the chief goal 
of our prayers and longings. It is true that in taking 
the view of the question here contended for we aje 
transferring ourselves into the presence of mystery; 
but that was a consciousness which also possessed the 
mind of the Apostle as he wrote this chapter. It was 
a mystery so great that it led him, at the conclusion of 
his review of it under the illuminating power of the 
Holy Spirit, into that rapturous exclamation of his 
which we find at the close of this chapter : " Oh, the 
depths of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge 
of God ! How unsearchable are His judgments, and 
His ways past finding out ! " (ver. 23). 

10. 

The question We have now to enter upon a subject 

of the literal ^hich may be thought by some to invite 

restoration of •' -i^r 

the Jews to a good deal of debate. We are far from 

their land, wishing to dogmatize unduly upon the 

point to which we draw attention 3 and yet it is a 

branch of the subject which is far too important to be 

left untouched in connection with any treatment of the 

true principles of Jewish evangelistic work. 
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If we would have success attend our efforts towards 
the Jews, we must not only be careful to cherish deep 
love to the Jews, but we must seek also to understand 
them. With regard to the Jews we, as a Church, have 
so much to learn. We are not yet properly acquainted 
with* our Jewish brethren. And yet a great deal 
depends upon the way in which we look upon God's 
ancient people in regard to their national hopes, as well 
as from a more exclusively religious point of view.* 
We have to regard them as still, in a certain true sense, 
a " peculiar people " of God. We must recognize the 
fact that they have, as a nation, a marked position to 
occupy (j) in the world (Numb, xxiii. 9), and (2) 
especially in the counsels of God. They have, as a 
nation, a place and locus standi in the Bible now, in 
prophecies relating to the present and future, as truly 
as they have had in the past. As a writer in The 
Theologian, in 1845, remarked, '* The Jews are a stand- 
ing miracle reserved by God for an ulterior purpose.** 
Upon our regarding the Jews in this true light will 
be influenced not inconsiderably the success which will 
attend our efforts at evangelization amongst them. 
The Jewish ^*^ ^diWQ, therefore, at the outset care- 
nationality fully to guard against the supposition that 
not to cease , ^^ Jews are, as a nation, at any time to 
be lost or absorbed in the Gentile world. We must 
not go upon the supposition that by becoming members 
of the Christian Church they are ever as a nation to 
surrender the distinct national existence which they 

* " The people shall dwell alone, and shall not be reckoned 
among the nations." 
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have preserved — or which God, rather, has preserved 
to them — so wonderfully during past ages. We are 
indeed taught to pray for the realization X)i a time when 
the world shall be Christian, but nowhere it is hinted 
that all the world shall become Gentile ; and the two 
it priori ideas are separable. It is barely conceivable, 

improbable; ©n the face of it, that the Jews, who have 
been thus long so strangely and miraculously preserved 
as a separate and distinct people, can now be intended 
quietly to merge that nationality by obscure absorption 
into the Gentile world, and thus to be " cut off from 
being a nation ?"* 

The testi- But an appeal to Holy Scripture would 

mony of seem to decide the question. It recognizes 
ture is plainly the place of Israel as a nation in 

against it. ^j^g future as truely as in the past. It 
speaks of special national blessings in store for the 
Jews, in addition to spiritual blessings for them in 
common with the world at large. Often the very same 
prophecies which foretell, the climax and final issue of 
our evangelistic efforts towards Jew and Gentile in the 
universal spread of God's truth, and in the ultimate 
triumph of Messiah's kingdom, speak also of, or go 
side by side with those which speak of, the reinstate- 
ment of the Jewish nation, as a nation, to God*s favour, 
and of their consequent national restoration to their 
ancient land. As it has been remarked by another, 
'* The Jews are the only people of all whom we have 
to evangelize who have a really well defined future." 
And if there is anything which S. Paid in the i ith of 
* Ps. Ixxxiii. 4. 
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Romans would seem to insist upon> it is, as we have 
said, the distinction between those individual members 
of the Jewish nation — ^the " remnant according to the 
election of Grace " — ^who in all times of the Christian 
dispensation will have been gathered into the Catholic 
Church, and in so doing will have, more or less, sunk 
their nationality j and that general ingathering of " all 
Israel," likewise into the Catholic Church, when " the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in,** in which the 
nation itself will be dealt with. 

What the We see, then, that the guarantee for the 

diMinction distinct position of the Israeli tish people in 
does not ^® future is not so much the question 
involve. of a difference in spiritual privileges (a 
a thought which, of course, could not be entertained), 
as that of a distinct national existence, maintained, 
it might be, as far as natural methods go, much 
as by any nation now, by the resumption of their 
ancient national centre and political life, though that 
national resforation is in some way to conduce to 
the spiritual welfare of the world. Except on this 
theory of the restoration of their polity, it is difficult 
to suggest any way, short of the extraordinary mira- 
culous, in which Israel, once converted, could, as a 
nation, maintain an independent existence of its own, 
seeing that Christianity, once accepted by the Jew, 
removes those religious barriers which constitute 
at present the sole preservatives of the insularity of 
the Jewish nation. But, restored to their own land, 
there is no reason why it should not be at least as 
natural to speak of a Judeo-Catholic Church, as now 
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of the Anglo-Catholic Church, or of any ether porticn 

of Christendom. 

_, If it be asked what spiritual gain to the 

mon ques- Kingdom of Christ might be looked for 

tions con- from ^ return of the Tews to Palestine, 
sidered. „ . "^ . . . 

sufficient to warrant us m assignmg a 

literal interpretation to the prophecies which are held 
to predict it, we may answer, in the first place, that, 
this is not a matter with which we have greatly to do. 
The question which does belong to us is whether we 
can possibly resist the claims of these prophecies to be 
taken literally ? If we cannot, we have but to proceed 
where the way is clear, leaving reasons and purposes 
to God, knowing that they must be all-wise. Again, it is 
sometimes asked how we can accord any pre-eminence 
to the Jewish nation in the Church of the future with- 
out entrenching upon the essential equality of Jew and 
Gentile in the Gospel dispensation ? 

If we are to launch into what by many will be 
thought the merely speculative in these matters, wbich> 
perhaps, it is well to do as little as possible, why should 
we not, assuming, as we have said, first of all, that any 
religious prominence intended in the purposes of God 
for Israel in the future is that of a ceitain priority rather 
than of a difference in kind in spiritual things, believe that 
such a position will be the means of increased spiritual 
blessing to the whole world ? If it be a fact, as many 
have supposed, that the religious world more or less 
throughout the days of the Church has been craving for 
some visible centre, why should not that centre more 
naturally be Jerusalem, the scene of the first Apostolic 
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bishopric, than any more humanly-imagined centre? 

If the day of Pentecost witnessed an initial fulfilment 

of the prophecy " Out of Zion shall go forth the law, 

and the Word of the Lord from Jerusalem,"* may 

there be no room for a yet more ample fulfilment of 

the same prophecy, and that too in the highest interests- 

of the Christian Church, if we regard a literal fulfilment 

of the prophecy in Isaiah xxiv. 23, t already alluded 

to, as intended, or associate it with the glories spoken 

of in Isaiah Ixii., and often elsewhere ? Do we yet 

know the full reference of such prophecies as S. Matt^ 

xix. 28, Acts iii. 21, Rom. viii. 18-23? Do we yet 

know where the heavens and the earth may, as it were> 

blend and become one (Rpv. xxi. 3, 10)? How know 

we, moreover, that it may not be one of the unexplained 

causes of a non-attainment as yet of such an ideal of 

the Christian Church as we earnestly look for on earthy 

that she yet awaits the restoration, through conversion^ 

of the elder brother in God's human family to his 

ancient place in the Divine inheritance ? Is it possible 

for us to say what greater outgoings of blessing might 

be in store for the world when such an event should 

take place ? The Apostle tells us, " What shall their 

receiving be but life from the dead ? "{ 

^, " But," it may be asked, '* how does the 

The ques- . "^ . 

tion is a question of the future position of the Jews 

practical j^ the purposes of God affect our present 
duty towards them ? " Practically, with. 

* Is. ii. 3. Mic. iv. 2. 

f " The Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount Zion, and in. 
Jerusalem, and before His ancients gloriously." 
J Rom. xi. 15. 
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regard to ourselves it does not affect our plan of action 
at all, except in so far as everything that tends to make 
the thought of the future result to be looked for more 
definite, may act as a spur and encouragement to us in 
our work at the present time. But, with regard to the 
Jews themselves, our recognition of this principle is 
certainly a very important matter. The heart of a Jew 
is fondly and patriotically bound up in his nation and 
in those national hopes of his own of which his 
Scriptures as read by himself in their plain, natural 
meaning appear to him to give him ample assurance. 
These have been his support and consolation and 
mainstay during his long weary exile from his land, 
and he clings to them with a deep and ardent affection, 
and with a tenacity which we can hardly think sur- 
prising. Are we going to deny him all this ? It will 
be immediately seen with what value the recognition of 
the above principle by the Christian Evangelist of the 
Jews will be attended. We must of course strive to 
raise the minds of the Jews to a realization of the full 
spiritual dimensions of their hopes, but to begin by 
attempting to wrest from the Jews their most cherished 
hopes for the future, is to begin by placing ourselves in 
.antagonism to them, where we might be in sympathy 
and harmony and fellow-feeling. 

Outline of It is not our purpose here, nor would 

for SIhTeral ^' ^^™® properly within the scope of this 
restoration of treatise, to discuss at any length the argu- 
Israel. ments, scriptural or other, for the literal 

restoration of the Jews to their own land. But we 
may just indicate here in outline the mode of argument 
which we should pursue were such our purpose. 
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(i) Palestine Starting with some of the concluding- 
is inalienably chapters of the Book of Deuteronomy, 

sionof^rael"'^^^^^'^® "^^^ ^^^^^Y designate the title- 
while faithful (/ee^iy of the yews to their oum /awe?, coupled 
to God. ^j^j^ ^jjg promises covenanted to the 

Patriarchs ;* we, first of all, establish the fact that 
Palestine has been promised to the Jews for an 
''everlasting possession." The promises relating to 
the duration of this possession are so worded that 
nothing can be intended by them short of the fact 
that as long as there are Jews upon the face of the 
earth, Palestine must be their rightful land and posses- 
sion. In Deuteronomy xxx. i-io (compare Deut. iv. 
29-31), especially, we notice that though Israel, on 
account of their sins, may for a time have forfeited 
their right to occupy this land, and may have been 
scattered even ''unto the utmost parts of heaven,*'t 
yet their repentance at any time shall be followed by 
their restoration to it. This is stated as a broad general 
truth for all ages, 
(ii) Israel Having established this as our major 

shall yet premiss, and supported it by many other 
again become r « • 1 /i 

faithful to passages of Scripture, we should next 

God. proceed to show that the Jews as a nation, 

are to be eventually led by repentance to the faith of 

Christ. This becomes apparent from the survey of 

such passages of Scripture as Hosea iii. 4, St (so 

♦ To Abraham, Gen. xvii. 8. To Isaac, xxvi. 3. To Jacob, 
xlviii. 4. (Cf. Deut. xxxii. 8.) 

f Deuteronomy xxx. 4. 

J •• For the children of Israel shall abide many days 
without a king, and without a prince, and without a sacrifice. 
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•characteristic of the Jews in their present dispersion), 
from Zech. xii. 9-14,* and from numerous others, 
both in the Old and New Testaments, including our 
Lord own words, "eoic ay ciTrijre " in S. Matthew 
xxiii. 39,t and the prophetic words of the aged Simeon, 
heralding Christ not only as the " Light to Lighten 
the Gentiles," but also as the "Glory of*' God's 
''' people Israel," and supported further by the opinions 
of many of the Christian Fathers on the subject ; all 
combining to show that the Jews will eventually be 
converted to the faith of Christ. 

and without an^image, and without an ephod, and without 
teraphim : 

" Afterward shall the children of Israel return, and seek 
the Lord their God, and David their king ; and shall fear the 
Lord and his goodness in the latter days." 

* " And it shall come to pass in that day, that I will seek 
to destroy all the nations that come against Jerusalem. 

" And I will pour upon the house of David, and upon the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplica- 
tions : and they shall look upon me whom they have pierced, 
and they shall mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only 
son, and shall be in bitterness for him, as one that is in- 
bitterness for his firstborn. 

" In that day shall there be a great moufning in Jerusalem, 
as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in the valley of Megiddon. 

" And the land shall mourn, every family apart ; the family 
of the house of David apart, and their wives apart ; the family 
of the house of Nathan apart, and their wives apart ; 

" The family of the house of Levi apart, and their wives 
apart ; the family of Shimei apart, and their wives apart ; 

*• All the families that remain, every family apart, and their 
wives apart." 

f "Ye shall not see Me henceforth, till ye shall say, 
Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the Lord." 
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(iii) And so ^^^ conclusion we should strengthen 
shall be again by a very large number of passages to be 
SSTyprophl-^o^^d throughout the Bible, expressing 
ciescorrobo- the same truth, accompanying them by 
^^ ®* testimony drawn from an observation of 

facts existing around us at the present day. 

Among the former we should particularly note such 
passages as Amos ix. 14, 15,* Jer. xxxi. passim, 
especially verse 27 to end,t Zech. ii. 10, 12 jj x,6-io,|| 
and our Lord's own expression ** until*' in S. Luke 

* "And I will bring again the captivity of my people of 
Israel, and they shall build the waste cities, and inhabit them ; 
and they shall plant vineyards, and drink the wine thereo 
they shall also make gardens, and eat the fruit of them. 

And I will plant them upon their own land, and they shall 
no more be pulled up out of their land which I have given 
them, saith the Lord thy God.'* 

t Note the concluding words, " It shall not be plucked up 
nor thrown down, any more for ever." 

J •' Lo, I come, and I will dwell in the midst of thee, saith 
the Lord." 

" And the Lord shall inherit Judah His portion in the holy 
land, and shall choose Jerusalem again." 

(I " I will bring them again to place them ; for I have mercy 
upon them : and they shall be as though I had not cast them 
off. . . . ." 

" I will hiss for them and gather them ; for I have redeemed 
them " 

" And I will sow them among the people (peoples) ; and 
they shall remember Me in far countries : and they shall live 
with their children, and turn again. 

" I will bring them again also out of the land of Egypt, and 
gather them out of Assyria ; and I will bring them into the 
land of Gilead and Lebanon, and place shall no\ be found 
for them." 
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xxi. 24.* To be consistentf in our mode of Scripture 
interpretation, we cannot take these passages otherwise 
than as, in their primary sense, literal. 

♦ " Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until 
the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled." (Compare here 
Rom. xi. 25, 26, " Blindness in part is happened to Israel, 
until the fulness of the Gentiles be come in. And so all 
Israel shall be saved.") 

f •• Is not the spiritualizing mode of interpretation of 
prophecy, so much patronized in our day, which diverts 
prophecies spoken of the present and future condition of 
"Israel" and "Jerusalem" and "Zion" from all primary 
reference to the literal Israel and Jerusalem and Zion, appro- 
priating them instead wholly and solely to the Christian 
Church, fairly open to the charge of inconsistency? The 
Jews cannot understand what they consider such an arbitrary 
method of interpretation, and there are a very large and 
increasing number of Christians who feel the same. Under 
this system of interpretation, all that is prophesied of the 
punishment and humiliation of Israel, is readily accorded to the 
literal Israel. It is perhaps observed how terribly these 
denunciations have been fulfilled. Yet prophecies which 
almost in the same breath — frequently in the same verse — 
speak of the exaltation of the Jewish nation, in exactly corre- 
sponding terms, are without hesitation explained of the future 
triumph and glorification of the Christian Church. Thus, 
taking the words in Jer. xxxi. 10, " He that scattered Israel 
will gather him," which we may assume to refer to the still 
future, while we shall find that it will be freely admitted that 
the scattering has been literal, we shall be told that the 
gathering spoken of is to be understood of the bringing of 
Israel into the Christian covenant, or of the coming of all 
nations to the Christian Church, or of the final gathering by 
our Lord of His Church to Himself. This is not an unfair 
specimen of the system of interpretation to which we are 
alluding. But is not such a system liable to the charge 
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Turning to the human probabilities of 
lower the case, we should observe that a survey 

grounds not of the modern political world leaves it by 
no means such an unlikelihood that the 
Jews might be restored to Palestine. We should also 
especially draw attention to the phenomenon meeting 
our eyes at the present day in the spectacle of a nation 

of inconsistency ? Can we expect the Jews to whom these 
prophecies were originally given, and by whom they have 
been preserved and clung to with such firm trust and 
affection, to accept a method of exposition which relegates to 
them all the humiliation and depression of the past, but 
denies to them, as a nation, their well-founded hopes for the 
future ? As these prophecies were originally delivered to the 
J^ws. we must consider what must be their natural and 
obvious meaning from a bond fide Jewish point of view. 

The writer must be understood to be far from wishing to 
exclude from such passages an ultimate reference to the 
Christian Church. Such further and secondary reference 
is observable even in many of the prophecies relating to the 
Jews in the past. Perhaps we are hardly surprised that 
God's dealings with one portion of His people should be 
found to bear the stamp of resemblance and unity of design 
with His dealings with the whole, or that the one should be 
typical of the other. But why, since we acknowledge both a 
primary and a secondary reference in many of the prophecies 
relating to the Jews in the past, should we refuse to admit 
the possibility of the same distinction in those referring 
to them in the future ? Of course when we are on the 
question of a double interpretation of prophecy, we have to 
allow that in one sense there can be no comparison between 
the relative importance of the temporal as compared with 
the spiritual fulfilment. But what we really complain of is 
the tendency to exclude the primary reference of the prophecy 
altogether. At the same time we must remember that what 

4 
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existing still amongst us, who for 1800 years have 
survived their national constitution and polity, while, 
on the other hand, we observe a country which once 
was theirs, which has been practically lying waste and 
unoccupied during the same period, still awaiting a 
population. We see this nation persistently for 1800 
years regarding this country as their own, and the 
country, on every ground of history, claiming this 
nation as her rightful owners. We should also remark 
that in all this we can trace the undoubted hand of 
Providence, who has for so long allowed this country 
to be under the rude despotic hand of the Turk, 
that it should remain vacant. Mahommedan Turkey 
is the unscrupulous power, which, surely, alqne of 
all the nations of the earth, would have treated this 

constitutes the real value of the temporal resuU, is that God 
has designed it for the highest spiritual ends. It is therefore 
impossible to dissociate the two in reality. 

It is probable that we shall never have a really satisfactory 
commentary on the prophetical Scriptures, until the position 
of the Jew in them with regard to the future is recognized, 
as history has shown it to exist in God's purposes in the past. 

As to the arguments frequently drawn in favour of the 
spiritualizing mode of interpretation from one or two isolated 
expressions in the New Testament, such as " The Israel of 
God" (Gal. vi. 16), and "Jerusalem which is above" (Gal. 
iv. 26), it has always seemed to the writer that these passages 
tended rather against the theory than for it, inasmuch as by 
the words, " of God," and " which is above," S. Paul seems 
specially to tell us that he is in these instances going out of 
his usual way to allegorize, leaving us to infer that where it 
is not so told us, a plain literal sense is intended to be con- 
veyed. 
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country in the way it has been treated, keeping it from 
becoming what Christianity has often longed to make 
it, the shrine of Christian devotion, and guarding it 
from the appropriation of other nations, who, for this 
or other reasons, would doubtless have colonized it, 
and might have excluded from it for ever its rightful 
inhabitants. At present, then, we see the land vacant, 
and (as it were) expectant. We see the people distinct 
and only awaiting their restoration to it. What is 
the natural inference, at least in the mind of those 
who find no difficulty in expecting the accomplish- 
ment of God's purposes, but that land and people will 
be some day re-united, in God*s own good time, and 
by His own interposition ? 

It has often seemed to the writer that this syllogistic 
arrangement is the most natural and convenient way, 
on the whole, of classifying the various arguments for 
the literal restoration of the Jewsj but more than 
this brief outline of the argument to be pursued, we 
may not here attempt. 

But the pre- ^^ case some, while earnestly desirous 
sent duty of of furthering the cause of Jewish Evan- 
is not depen- gelization, should yet find themselves 
dent upon unable to concur in a belief in a future 
views of literal restoration of* the Jews, and should 
prophecy. consequently feel a difficulty about what 
has been stated above, the writer concludes his refer- 
ence to this question with the mild and temperate 
words of another, in which he fully acquiesces : — 

" Some of us believe in the restoration of Israel to 
their own land — a land that has been desolate, while 

A * 
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its people have been wanderers among the nations. 
Others, again, cannot see God's purpose in this as 
distinctly and clearly as their brethren think they can. 
But restored or not, Israel will never be the people 
God designs them to be till they acknowledge their 
crucified Saviour. We may not, we cannot, we do 
not profess to unite in efforts for their restoration. He 
that brought them out of Egypt, will do this if it is 
to be done. But we may, we can, we ought to unite 
every possible effort for their conversion. In attempting 
such united effort, we may be cheered by the thought 
that those for whom we labour, were included in the 
Lord's Prayer, 'Father forgive them for they know 
not what they do;' and that every individual and 
converted Jew is one of those in whom He will * see 
of the travail of His soul and be satisfied.' " 



II. 

An order to Another important principle of the work 

n pre T^ ff ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^° recognize most carefully 
truth. that there is an order of presentation to be 

observed in our delivery of Christian truths, and that 
certain truths can hardly be accepted by Jewish minds 
out of this due order. For instance, such favourite 
objections as those relating to the non-observance by 
Christians, of the seventh day of rest, to the Christian 
view of the inutility of circumcision, and the like, can 
simply not be dealt with, to any effect, until the 
authority of the Christian dispensation be first estab- 
lished, and until the Divine powers of action entrusted 
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to it be taught and acknowledged. The mysterious 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is more safely and easily, 
not to say more naturally, apprehended after it has 
been seen that the Old Testament does really require 
the acknowledgment of a plurality in the Godhead, 
and that plurality apparently a threefold one. The 
Messiahship of our Blessed Lord, and the spiritual 
character of His mission, will be more duly and 
readily appreciated, when it is seen, by the light of a 
true exposition of the Old Testament, what kind of a 
Messiah i^ there looked for. We our own selves 
probably cannot arrive at the fulness of God*s truth 
taught US' in the New Testament, except by, in some 
measure at least, following the process by which He 
Himself prepared mankind for His gift of it, namely, 
by proceeding by and through the Old Testament to 
the New. It is in proportion as our hearts are in 
harmony with the mind of God in the Old Testament, 
that they will be prepared for a more complete percep- 
tion of Him in the New. We should certainly observe 
a like order in our dealing with others. 

The strongest power of persuasion of which Chris- 
tianity is possessed undoubtedly consists in tbe mani- 
festation of the Christian life, which is a Divine life, 
to all around her. This great power is just the one, it 
is to be feared, which is most lacking to us in our work 
amongst the Jews at the present day. For the most 
part the Jews live in spots (most terribly is this at least 
true of England) where Christianity is a name but not a 
life, and where they stand in favourable contrast on many 
grounds of morality with that around them which calls 
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itself Christianity, but which wp know belies the name 
and the power alike. In the writer's opinion, which 
is based on experience, there is no hindrance to the 
advance of Christianity amongst the Jews so great as 
this failure to exhibit the Christian life amongst them. 
If that so-called Christianity would so amend as to 
speak its true character, or even otherwise would 
resign its title, we were in either case at a greater 
advantage. At present it not only fails to represent 
the power of Christianity, but it pours contempt upon 
its very name. The restoration to the Church of her 
right powers of discipline would prove some remedy 
here. It would at least be seen more clearly who of 
right belonged to her, and who did not. 

A further point must be mentioned. Even amongst 
those who represent the truer life of the Church in 
spots sugh of those of wJiich we have spoken, there is 
too much failure of remembering what the responsi- 
bilities of Christians are towards the Jews, — ^how they 
ought to pray for them, to love them, to long for their 
restoration to a true faith, to be jealous for the exhibi- 
tion to them of a true Christianity, to seek to win them 
by example and even by word, and especially never to 
feel that they are a class in whom they have no interest 
as Christians. In Christ Jesus we Christians love all 
mankind with a love which knows not bounds and is 
irrespective of class. 

As principles, therefore, of this work of ours amongst 
the Jews we have to recognize (as in so many other 
fields of missionary labour) the duty of earnestly 
labouring to restore the decayed life of our own Church j 
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also of seeking, as we move amongst the Jews, to 
remove those misconceptions of Christianity which 
they have gained from the false testimony of a nomi- 
nal Christianity, while at the same time we seek to 
teach all our people to feel an earnest loving interest in 
the ancient people of God. 

In the opinion of the writer there may be room for 
consideration on the part of those qualified to pronounce 
an opinion on the subject, as to what special adaptations 
of worship, ceremonial, ecclesiastical representation, 
organization, or the like, might with suitability and 
benefit be accorded to that section of the Church which ' 
is now becoming increasingly composed of Christian 
proselytes from Judaism. 

Intercession A supremely important principle in con- 
fer the Jews nection with the Church's duty towards 
duty of the ^® Jews is a recognition of the duty of 
Church. prayer on behalf of the Jewish nation on 
the part of the whole Christian Church. It was said 
by Archbishop Leighton — " They forget a main point 
of the Church's glory who pray not daily for the Jews' 
conversion.'* It is to be hoped that in our Days of 
Missionary Intercession, the Jews will always be very 
prominently remembered. But prayer for the Jews is 
also a great and standing duty of Christians in their 
own individual lives. 

It may not be known to all, that, in the pre- Reforma- 
tion Church, the Jews were prayed for in a separate 
prayer, and that we did not then class them, as we do now, 
indiscriminately with " Turks, infidels, and heretics."* 

* The ancient Collect was as follows : — 

" Omnipotens, sempiteme Deus, qui etiam Judaicam per- 
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intercessory reference to the Jewish nation in their day of dee 
solemnity, on the Day of Atonement itself. 

George Herbert's Prayer for the Jews, 

•• Oh ! that my prayers — mine, alas !— 

O ! that some angel might a trumpet sound, 
Whereat the Church falling upon her face, 

Should cry so loud, until the trump were drowned. 
And by that cry of her dear Lord obtain 
That your sweet sap might come again." 
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PART II. 

Hitherto the principles of the work itself have been 
our subjects of discussion. We now come to consider 
the preparation needed for those who are more specifi- 
cally to do (for all Christians must do it in part) the 
work of an evangelist to the Jews. 



Importance * ^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ supposed that it 
ofan accurate would be unnecessary to enlarge first 
Theology. ^£ ^j upon the indispensableness of an 
accurate dogmatic acquaintance with that Faith itself, 
which it is sought to impart as a source of blessing to 
others. It would indeed be so, were it not imhappily 
the fact that great evils have constantly resulted in the 
past from the neglect of this very elementary rule. 
But how can we hope to make truths plain to others, 
if we have not first clearly grasped them ourselves, 
from their very foundations, and seen them in their 
true bearings and proportions ? Or how can we hope 
that God's wonderful arrangement for the spiritual 
life and welfare of mankind, dwelt upon in foregoing 
pages, will prevail to compel the allegiance of men's 
souls, even by the very power of its Divine beauty, 
and by the marvellous fertility and perfection of its 
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design, if it be presented in a distorted, or mutilated, 
or in an otherwise inexact form ? Yet it is not affirming 
too much to say (we mention it with regret) that 
preparation for the work of Jewish evangelization has 
too often been spoken about in such a way as to leave 
the impression behind it that an acquaintance with 
Judaism itself was regarded as a much more necessary 
qualification for the work than the possession of a true 
Christian Theology. When the Church sends forth 
men to deliver her truths to others, she chooses them 
with great caution, and provides certain safeguards 
against insufficient preparation. But if we ignore the 
Church's tests, we ought naturally to expect evils and 
weaknesses to result. The history of the past has 
been no contravention of such a theory. One has 
sometimes had to hear even the great doctrine of the 
Atonement stated in such a way as to be not only 
almost bereft of resemblance to its Divinely-delivered 
form, but to be actually — one might, to be accurate, 
say, correspondingly, — ^repelling to every right-thinking 
mind, whether of Jew or Gfentile. There is, again, 
at the present moment, an almost universal fraterni- 
zation with the sects on the part of those who are 
nominally Church workers amongst the Jews, which 
in itself bespeaks a loose Theology, and is productive 
of such results as might be expected. Practically 
speaking, the spirit of unsectarianism may be said to 
be an atmosphere of haze overspreading the whole 
field of Christian effort towards the Jews at the 
present moment. There are very few exceptions to 
this rule. Or, once more. The view propounded of 
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late by the London Jews' Society, that the reception 
of Ordination on the part of their missionaries, forms 
no regular part of their scheme, cannot possibly 
amount to anything less than a practical denial of the 
enabling grace of Holy Orders, and to an entire under- 
valuing of Ordination as the formal call of the Church, 
and as the definite act by which she sends forth her 
sons with authority to the work, — two important 
considerations which constitute the reception of Holy 
Orders a very indispensable qualification for all who 
are to take more than (comparatively) a very subor- 
dinate position in the work. Moreover, what has 
been hinted above, in special reference to the setting 
forth of the doctrine of the Atonement, recurs con- 
tinually in regard to many of the other doctrines of the 
Faith. Doctrines are continually put forward in a 
weak, halting, imperfect, misshapen way, often in a 
mode more calculated to irritate than to inform, and 
without that due mastery of the subject, which a 
conscientious attention to study and preparation, under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, is able to impart to 
all those who have a vocation to the work. And all 
this springs out of want of becoming deference to the 
simple principle above stated. To have rightly studied 
and mastered a subject oneself, generally means that 
one is able, in consequence, to present it to others in 
a much simpler way, with greater facilities for appre- 
hension, with more wealth of illustration it may be 
from the analogy of plainer things, and with greater 
clearness generally; and also, at the same time, — 
which is likewise very important, — that one is able to 
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estimate the more fairly what there may be of good 
and of orthodoxy in the midst of the objections 
presented to us, so that, while we are bound to reject 
the erroneous, we also try to recognize all the good 
we can in the arguments brought against us. Further- 
more, have we, perhaps, ever considered sufficiently 
what an insult it really is to send to a learned, and, 
taken as a whole, a religious and a pious people, such 
as the Jews are — (for they have a zeal for God, but 
not according to knowledge,*) -r-those who are not as 
worthy representatives of Christianity as, by a due 
care in preparation, and by a right mode of working 
in harmony with the channels of God's grace, we can 
make them ? But, above all, to act thus is to depart 
out of our own tower of strength. It is suicidal. 
For the question arises as to what is the power by 
which our work is to be accomplished. Is it a strength 
of God, or of ourselves that we look for ? If it be of 
ourselves, then, indeed, human estimations of what 
are essentials or non-essentials in religion, human 
measurements of what is likely to succeed or not 
to succeed, human ideas of expediency, of the necessity 
of compromise, or of the policy of one method of 
presenting truth against another and the like may 
enter in. Results also in that case we must expect to 
correspond to the amount of strength resident in the 
merely human arm. But if be the fact (as it is), that 
the Gospel of Christ as suck, is the " power of God 
unto salvation to everyone that believeth, to the Jew 

♦ Rom. X. 2. 
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first and also to the Greek," * and that " we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels, that the excellency of the 
power may be of God, and not of wj,**t then it will 
follow that fidelity to the Faith as a trust committed to 
our keeping, must be the law of our action. And, as 
it becomes the law of our action, it will also prove 
to be the secret of our success. Most exceedingly 
careful, therefore, should we be to train up all those 
who are to minister this precious deposit to others, in 
the spirit of true loyalty to its laws and character. So 
acting, we may expect to be possessed of a twofold 
source of strength; first of all of that which is 
inherently resident in the Divine and mighty instrument 
which it is ours to wield ; and secondly, because, 
working in full harmony and fellowship with God's 
own given methods of grace, we may be sure of His 
blessing attending our personal efforts, through the 
enabling power of the Holy Ghost. Do let us, then, 
be zealous, first and foremost, as to the imparting of a 
true and accurate Theology to all those who are to 
represent the Church's truths to others in any way, 
and, prominently amongst others, to the ancient people 
of God. 

2. 

An intimate The next qualification which we must 

^jl^^i^^^ce mention, and one which can only contest 
with Holy , - , . , , - . 

Scripture order of precedence with the foregomg, is 

necessary. that of an intimate acquaintance with the 

Holy Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testaments. 

Here, again, we do not touch upon any line of study 

♦ Rom. I. i6. t 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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which is only needed for Jewish work, though in 
certain ways the knowledge of the Scriptures possessed 
by the Jewish evangelist must be specific. In dis- 
course with the Jews it is of the utmost importance 
that the Christian teacher should be able to turn with 
ease and rapidity from passage to passage and from 
proof to proof to settle points of debate as they arise, 
that he should be able to compare Scripture with Scrip- 
ture in support of his assertions, and at the same time 
to meet the objections of his opponent with the same 
weapons. And, moreover, in regard to the Old Testa- 
ment, it is a matter of great importance that he should 
be well versed and at home in it in its original. We 
cannot remember too often that in going to the Jews 
we are going to a nation probably more familiarly 
acquainted with the letter of the Old Testament than 
ourselves, and to those whose study of their various 
voluminous commentaries upon it, and of the disquisi- 
tions of their rabbies concerning it, has especially 
sharpened them for discussion. Thus a close familiarity 
with the Bible itself, and a knowledge of how to apply 
it rightly in Jewish controversy forms one great part of 
the preparation of the Jewish evangelist. We have so to 
study our Bibles as not merely to be able to draw from 
them the comfort and instruction which we need for 
ourselves, but in such a way as to be able to enter also 
into the doubts and difficulties and mis-perceptions of 
others. How perfect and complete was the knowledge 
of the Old Testament Scriptures possessed by Him 
who on the walk to Emmaus made the hearts of His 
Jewish companions and disciples to burn within them. 
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while " beginning at Moses, and all the prophets, He 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself," and showed according to the 
foretelling of the prophets that Christ '' ought ... to 
have suffered these things, and to enter into His 
glory!*'* And then, to pass from this Divine and 
greatest of all missionaries, to His converted servant, 
the once bitter rabbinical Jew of Tarsus, afterwards by 
the power of the Holy Ghost the greatest of human 
missionaries, what do we learn was the course pursued 
by him with regard to the Jews ? At Thessalonica, 
for instance, *' where was a synagogue of the Jews," 
we read that " S. Paul, as his manner was, went in unto 
them, and three sabbath-days reasoned with them out 
of the Scriptures, opening and alleging that Christ 
must have suffered, and risen again from the dead ; 
and that this Jesus whom I preach unto you is 
Christ."! Likewise of ApoUos, who was " mighty in 
the Scriptures," we are told that " he mightily con- 
vinced the Jews, and that publicly, showing by the 
Scriptures that Jesus was Christ. *'t And there are 
not wanting further instances (as has been pointed out 
elsewherell), to show what the practice of our Divine 
Lord and His Apostles in this matter was. 

. J , The third possession of importance for 

A due know- , ^ . , ^ ,. . , - 

ledge of the Jewish evangelist is that of a due 

re^uSTe knowledge of Hebrew, the ^^Ijm ]^tt?b 

(lashon hakkadosh), or *' Holy Tongue" 

• S. Lukexxiv. 26, 27. f Acts xvii. 1-3. 

X Acts xviii. 24, 28. II See page 32. 
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of the Jews. The acquisition of Hebrew may be 

spoken of as almost an essential for anyone who would 

claim a hearing of the Jews in religious matters. It 

is trae that the study of Hebrew is much in abeyance 

with a large number of Jews of the modern type in 

certain countries such as England and Germany ; but 

even in these countries this characteristic does not 

apply to the main bulk of the Jewish community 5 

while even if there be some Jews, for dealing with 

whom the study of Hebrew is not a necessity, there 

are very few with whom its possessor would not be 

proportionably entitled to respect, if he had it. 

_,, , . ^ But now, as to the extent and character 

Tne fttna <. , , , , *. ^-r , • 1 

of Hebrew of the knowledge of Hebrew required. 

knowledge Qf course, the deeper and more critical 
required. 

the knowledge of Hebrew which a man can 

possess, the better for his work. At the same time, 

the amount of Hebrew actually requisite for the Jewish 

missionary to start with is not necessarily such as 

would be needed to constitute him a Hebrew scholar 

according to a university standard, nor, vice versa, does 

it necessarily follow that the kind of Hebrew which 

might qualify a man for a Hebrew professorship, would 

be the kind which would most fit him for a Jewish 

missionary. Comparatively few even among Jewish 

Rabbis, themselves, it is said, possess the thorough critical 

and grammatical knowledge of Hebrew which is held by 

many an average English or European scholar. The 

Hebrew of many a Jew, reputed a " learned man," is 

mainly bounded by an accurate knowledge of the 

Hebrew text of his scriptures and his Rabbinic litera- 

5 
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ture, together with, perhaps, a general knowledge, in 

outline, of the grammatical structure of his language. 

The Jews, as a rule, are not backward themselves to 

aver that the proficiency attained in the study of 

Hebrew by many a Gentile scholar is superior to 

their own. 

. . ^. But whatever knowledge of Hebrew the 

An intimacy ° . , 

with the He- person who would engage m evangelistic 

?i5®)IfijSf* ?^ work towards the Tews does or does not 

theOldTesta- , . , , , , , 

ment should possess besides, he should stnve to come 

^^P^^sllybe up to the knowledge possessed by the Jews 
in his close and accurate acquaintance with 
the Hebrew text of the Scriptures. 

Some light may be thrown upon our subject here, 
by observing the way in which Hebrew is generally 
acquired by the Jews themselves. It is begun with 
them quite in early childhood — commonly at the age 
of four years. The Jewish child commences, with 
oral assistance, the reading of the Pentateuch and his 
daily prayers, and then learns their translation. He 
proceeds onwards to the study of the rest of the 
Hebrew Bible, and thence to the Rabbinical Commen- 
taries, the Talmud, and all the vast (though at the same 
time narrow) field of Hebrew literature. All this time 
jie may have learned but very little about Hebrew 
grammar (although Hebrew grammars of no mean 
character are possessed by the Jews, often written 
wholly in Hebrew, just as an English grammar might 
be in English), and have gained but little critical know- 
ledge of his language. He is like many an English 
child, who grows up in the knowledge of his own 
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language, and can read, write, and understand it as a 
matter of habit and use, yet learns bat little of 
English grammar, properly so called, and some- 
times omits the study of it altogether. The Jew thus 
learns Hebrew much as the child learns English, 
while grammar is postponed as a separate and 
after branch of education to be taken up or not as 
the case may be. How different is the process by 
which the Gentile usually acquires his knowledge of 
the Holy Tongue. He begins with the Hebrew 
grammar, wearily plods through the etymology of the 
language, and then strives to master the syntax. He 
labours with lexicon and grammar at some portion of 
the Hebrew Bible, investigating roots, seeking to parse 
each word, and gathering the opinions of commen- 
tators upon controverted passages, and as to each knotty 
form. He perhaps next passes on to the study of 
Rabbinical Hebrew, Chaldee, and other kindred branches 
of the study, and at length, after years of labour, if he 
has not been meantime daunted by the difficulties he 
has had to encounter, he becomes a brilliant Hebrew 
scholar, and reaps the reward of his well-fought 
struggle in a real mastery of the language, and in a 
deep scientific knowledge of its genius, its grammatical 
structure, laws, idioms, and the like. 

Such obviously is a degree of training in Hebrew 
with which it is not possible to provide every Jewish 
worker 5 nor is it necessary. Having made sufficient 
progress to enable him to translate the Scriptures for 
himself, let him seek by constant perusal of them to 
familiarize himself more and more with them, and to> 

5* 
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render himself, as it were, at home with them in their 
onginal language. A knowledge of Chaldee and 
Rabbinical Hebrew may with advantage be added, but 
with all the great thing to be aimed at is readiness in 
reading and translation ; and a great deal that is at first 
wanting beyond this, will be picked up in after study, 
or in the actual experiences of the work. Let a man 
seek to steep and imbue himself, as it were, and as the 
Jews do themselves, in the language and sacred books 
and literature which he seeks to make his own, and 
the labour will not be without its pleasures as well as 
its profit, though at first it should seem that the learner 
is acquiring but a superficial knowledge of his subject. 
This remains at least an incontestable fact, that the 
Jews who expend a much less amoimt of actual labour 
upon the grammatical preliminaries of the language, 
than it is generally customary with Gentiles to do, do 
succeed, as a class, in arriving at a much more widely 
and practically useful knowledge of the language than 
ourselves. 

An acquire- "^^ J®^^ themselves, in their homes 

ment of He- and conversations, are fond of introducing 

cal terms ^d ^^^'^^ phrases and technical forms of 

phrases use- expression drawn from the Hebrew Scrip- 

tures and their other writings. Where the 

Christian teacher also can do this (and a familiarity 

itings and with Jewish habits and 

)n enable him), he will both merit 

at the hands of those Jews to whom 

ill also find himself possessed of a 

power of making himself understood 
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by them. By familiarity with certain theological and 
otherwise technical phrases in Hebrew which are in 
current use amongst the Jews, he may be saved often- 
times whole series of wearisome and lengthy argu- 
ments and definitions, which perhaps after all do not 
leave the matter clearly and satisfactorily understood. 
Need of an It is satisfactory to observe that the 
study of He- study of Hebrew is becoming somewhat 
brew at the more sought after now-a-days than it once 
presea^ y. ^^^^ There is, however, only too much 
room still left for a far more worthy attention to this 
sacred and important branch of study^ 
The difficul- In regard to the difficulties connected 
iM ° Hebrew^*^ *^® study of Hebrew, it may be per- 
may be mitted to quote here the words of one who 

exaggera e ^^^^ j^j^ experience in the study of Hebrew 
both Biblical and Rabbinical is rendered worthy to 
speak with authority on this point.* In his preface 
to his work on the Gradual Psalms,t, Mr. Armfield 
says : — 

"I have spoken of the labour involved in these 
studies. Yet many, I know, have been deterred from 
entering upon the study of the Holy Tongue by an 
exaggerated idea of its difficulty. It wants of course, 
like everything else worthy of notice, a certain degree 
of earnest work -, but it may help the student who is 

• The Rev. H. T. Armfield. M.A., now Rector of Colne- 
£ngaine« Essex. 

t "The Gradual Psalms: a treatise on the Fifteen Songs 
of Degrees, with Commentary, based on ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian authorities." 
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accomplished by ordinary men. My experience at this 
College* has enabled me to tabulate some statistics of 
what is possible to a man who decides upon the attempt 
to read the Old Testament in its original tongue. 
From time to time, then, we have had here several 
men, who in the course of a couple of terms — half an 
academic year — have, amid other studies, thoroughly 
mastered the accidence of the language, and become 
perfectly acquainted with three chapters of the Pen- 
tateuch in it. I put on record a definite resuh, not as 
an extraordinary achievement — for it may be accom- 
plished by any one who chooses to try, — but as an 
encouragement to others, who need only some definite 
prospect to spur them to exertion. The Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge are doing much to improve 
the knowledge of the Sacred Tongue in this coantry j 
and even at this early stage of their efforts, the standard, 
I am informed, has begun to rise ; but unless the many 
are tempted to enter upon these studies, there will not 
be any great results from the movement. If the mul- 
titude of students can be induced to undertake them, 
then the few will attain to excellence in them, and 
our familiarity with the language and literature of the 
Scriptures will have a chance of becoming once again 
what it was in the great epoch of the Stuarts." Mr. 
Armfield continues : — 

*' Of one thing the student who is hesitating whether 
he would learn Hebrew may rest assured — that when 

• The Salisbury Theological College, of which Mr. Armfield 
at the time was Vice-Principal. 
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he has acquired it, he will feel it to be a weapon worth 

all the labour he may have bestowed upon it." 

The value of For the Jewish evangelist some know- 

of R^Scll^^^g^ .^^^^^^^°^^^^ Hebrew, if not an 
Hebrew. essential, is at least a most desirable attain- 
ment. This is not saying that he should necessarily 
be deeply read in rabbinical lore, for perhaps much 
time spent amongst these writings is apt to be time 
unprofitably spent. Yet even here, and especially 
amongst certain select portions of these writings,'much 
will be found that is of value, both as to textual 
criticism, and as to Old Testament exegesis, to reward 
the efforts of the student. But also on controversial 
grounds they are of value. They represent the system 
of Scripture exposition held by the synagogue, 
and those who would deal with perfect fairness in 
controversy with the Jews will feel it to be of value to 
be able to ascertain, at first hand, Jewish sentiment and 
opinion on many heads, from first sources of acknow- 
ledged authority. Furthermore these writings are of 
importance inasmuch as they supply us with grounds 
for argumenta ad kominem. We have a perfect right 
to require of any religious system that it should be 
consistent with itself at all times as to its cardinal 
principles. The power of appealing to these writings 
enables us to mark the many points of departure, several 
of which have been alluded to in foregoing pages, 
which have taken place not only between the earlier 
system .of Rabbinic interpretation of Scripture and 
doctrine as tried by the Old Testament itself, but also 
between the earlier and later interpretations of this 
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same system itself. Thus we are able to recognize in 
the earlier Jewish expositions instances of inteq>re- 
tation which Christianity now would be more ready 
to endorse than Judaism. Again, there are in certain 
writings^ and these perhaps amongst the special 
favourites of Judaism,* such constantly recurring in- 
stances of puerility, fancif ulness, and childish absurdity 
— ^and, it must be added, occasionally of disingenuity 
and bad faith — ^which have not only received the im- 
primatur of these writers, but have often actually 
been penned by them, that arguments destructive 
of Modern Judaism are here also plentifully supplied 
to us. The knowledge of Rabbinical Hebrew, in fact, 
admits us to the very penetralia of our Jewish opponents. 
It is useful to us both as we would do justice to the 
merits of these writings, and also as we would point 
out the errors of their claims to represent a Divine 
system. At the same time, this acquirement cannot 
be proclaimed to be of essential importance. 

Rabbinical Hebrew, however, as compared with the 
Biblical standard, is virtually a new language. The 
character in which it is written, differs materially from 
that of the latter. There are no vowel points. Words, 
phrases, technical expressions, quite unknown in earlier 
Hebrew, and often imported from Chaldee, Greek, and 
other languages, both ancient and modem, are copiously 
intermingled throughout it. Abbreviations of an 
acrostic kind occur sometimes, several of them in a 
single line of print. The whole is possessed of a 
style and genius of its own. 

* Such as the Commentaries of Rashi. 
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A knowledge In immediate proximity to the foregoing, 

is to"^^ '^ ^^^' strictly speaking, before it in order 

sired. of precedence, must be mentioned the 

knowledge of Chaldee. Some possession of Chaldee 

is of course necessary for the reading of certain portions 

of the Scriptures in their originals. An extended 

knowledge of it will open out to us the Targums, 

much of the Talmud, and many other branches of 

ancient Hebrew literature. Chaldee also enters more 

or less into the texture of nearly all of the Rabbinic 

writings. 

Pecialiar Ver- Pervading certain large sections of the 

naculars in -r • « i i •• 

nse amongst Jewish people at the present time are to 

the Jews. be found certain self -formed vernaculars 

peculiar to the Jews, in which common conversation, 

letter-writing, petty authorship, and all that pertains to 

the internal life of the people in the matter of language 

is carried on. The basis of such vernaculars is usually 

the language of the country they live in, or else of 

some country such as Spain or Germany, which at 

some time or other has been the foster-parent (as it 

were) of a large portion of their race. Thus we meet 

with Judaeo-German, Judaeo-Polish, Judaeo-Spanish, 

Judaeo-Persic, and the like. To take Judaeo-German — 

of which Judaeo-Polish is a sort of modification — as 

an instance : here the basis is German, albeit more 

archaic in form than at present spoken. Copiously 

mingled throughout it are Hebrew words, phrases, and 

technical expressions. Many words are of compound 

origin, being Hebrew in substance but German in form, 

having been cast into their shape by the help of 
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German pre-formations and endings.. Finally, the 
whole is written in Hebrew characters, sometimes 
pointed, but frequently not, the S, the 3?, the t, and 
the *», being assigned a vocal force. The following 
is a description of Judaeo-Polish contributed by Mr. 
Alexander to ThelsraeVs Watchman* of May, 1877 : — 
" The language spoken by the Jews of Warsaw, and 
by those of Poland in general, is a curious mixture of 
German and corrupt Hebrew. The articles, particles, 
pronouns, and numerals are exclusively German, while 
the nouns and verbs are made up of Hebrew pro- 
nounced in such a way, that if one of the Rabbis of 
old were suddenly to re-appear among his modem 
followers, he would find it impossible to understand 
their conversational language.* *t 
How they are The power to understand such a vernacular 
ou" ed ^' ^^^ probably only be attained through the 
acquirement of. the respective languages 
on either side of which it is compounded, and by then 
carefully noting the divergences from either standard 
as they come before one in common experience. Of 

* A Magazine, at the time, of great promise, but one which 
unfortunately enjoyed, in its original form, but an ephemeral 
existence. 

f Such a vernacular as this is spoken by thousands of Jews 
in London and other large English centres of Jewish life at 
the present moment. The patois goes variously by the names 
of the "Jargon," HJlD'^'^ia *>'nM (ivri-teitsch, i.e., " Hebrew- 
Deutsch'*or "Hebrew-German"), the " Mamal-lashon " (or 
"Mother-tongue") — a word which well expresses it, being 
itself half Hebrew half Gentile in language, and " die Mutter- 
sprache," meaning in pure German the same as the last. 
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one thing the would-be student of such a patois may 
rest assured, for his encouragement — that those who 
speak such vernaculars as we have described, will 
generally be found to understand the particular Gentile 
language which enters into its construction, though 
spoken in its purity. Thus German may be said to 
be the language common to the large majority of the 
western Jews : Spanish and Arabic to masses of the 
Jews of the East. 

The question A few words may be suitably ventured 
nunciation ^^^ ^^PO"^ ^® subject of the pronunciation 
of Hebrew, of Hebrew. There are two clearly dis- 
tinguished methods of pronunciation amongst the 
Jews. One is that represented by the school of the 
Ashkenazzim or German and Western Jews (which 
itself is capable of separation into a twofold sub- 
division, representing certain minor and subordinate 
differences), and the other by that of the Sephardim, 
or Spanish and £astem Jews. 

The pronun- The writer would forbear from express- 

ciation of the . ^ , 

Sephardim is ing too dogmatic an opmion upon so 

the purest, vexed a subject as the pronunciation of 

Hebrew, but he would venture to remark the fact that 

many Hebrew scholars who have mingled most 

deeply with Jews, have declared in favour of the 

pronunciation in use amongst the Sephardim. Amongst 

these the writer would especially mention the late 

Dr. McCaul, whose extensive intercourse with Jews of 

all religious schools and nationalities, combined with 

his own well-known profound Hebrew learning, 

entitles his decisions to great attention. In his Hebrew 
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unadulterated, the pronunciation of the Sephardim, and 
gives it as the correct and only legitimate pronunciation. 
And here, moreover, he represents the opinion of the 
Jews at large. For it is said that every Jew with any 
preception of the matter will acknowledge, even though 
he himself be inured to the German and. Polish pro- 
nunciation of Hebrew, that the pronunciation of the 
Spanish Jews is the truer and more correct one. And 
the fact (as the writer has it on good authority) that 
the pronunciation of the Sephardim is understood by 
the Jews everywhere, even by those who themselves 
use the pronunciation of the Ashkenazzim, whereas, on 
the contrary, the pronunciation of the latter is scarcely 
intelligible to any other Jews beside themselves, is 
sufficient of itself, apart from the question of its 
peculiar accuracy, to decide the student for Jewish 
evangelistic work which system of pronunciation it 
will be of most advantage to his work for him to 
acquire. Moreover, relying likewise on good authority, 
the writer would venture to affirm that the histories 
of other pronunciations than that of the Sephardi 
school, can be accounted for as histories of deterioration 
and degeneracy, the results of loss and forgetfulness, 
ending in ignorance, of the correct rules and principles 
of Hebrew pronunciation. The writer considers further 
that additional testimony is given to the superior purity 
of the Spanish pronunciation by the fact that many 
Jews of the Ashkenazzi section, who by their birth 
and prepossessions would have been naturally expected 
to have a strong bias towards the western system of 
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pronunciation are nevertheless found, simply, as it were 
on the grounds of a superior education, adopting not 
the German but the Spanish pronunciation. 
Reasons for A supplementary affirmation of the 
to be soT superior . correctness of this system of 
pronunciation is afforded by a recollection of the 
past history of the Sephardi Jews. In their palmy 
days in Spain, a learned and flourishing conmiunity, 
they maintained a constant and open communication 
with the renowned Jewish schools of the East, especi- 
ally with those of Sura and Pumpeditha in Babylonia. 
At these important centres Jewish learning long 
survived and flourished in all its glory and vigour, and 
from these we easily trace back its history to Jerusalem 
itself. 

Mr. Finn, H.M. late Consul at Jerusalem, in his 
book upon the history of the Sephardim,* says of the 
Jews of Spain : — "They were particularly distinguished 
by their attention to grammatical improvement of 
language for its own sake. No people have ever 
surpassed the Spanish Jews in the refinement of their 
grammars, the accuracy of their lexicons, or the perfec- 
tion manifest in their standard editions of esteemed 
books.** 

How the spe- Various methods are of course conceiv- 
of Jewish 3^1® ^or the supply of the important quali- 
Evangelists fications above mentioned to those who- 
m^ sup- ^^^ hoping to become evangelists to the 
Jews. The plan of a Hebrew Missionary College, in 
which on the one hand Theology, and on the other alE 
* Page 224. 
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that is of specific Jewish and Hebrew interest are 
subjects of instruction, and in which the whole 
prevailing tone and atmosphere of the place is 
Jewish and Hebrew, has been among the methods 
already employed. Other possible methods would be 
the attachment of a chair of professorship in such 
matters to existing Colleges, whether missionary or 
otherwise. Or again, provision might be made for 
private tutorship in the matter at the hands of com- 
petent teachers for those who are already otherwise 
prepared, or who are preparing themselves for the work 
side by side with the more specific training. It is 
obvious that in such a case much would depend upon 
the selection made. It would be of importance that 
men so chosen should be men of actual experience 
in the work, being furnished in addition to other 
qualifications, with such knowledge as any Jewish 
rabbi himself might be expected to possess. Could 
any persons be found so fitted for such posts as those 
who, being really learned Jews, have added to their 
Jewish knowledge the knowledge of the truth as it is 
in Jesus ? Might not such men be found ready to 
consecrate themselves and their learning to such a 
work ? 



True spiritual It may be permitted to add a few words 
S^e needed'^^ ^^^® concerning some spiritual qualifica- 
for the work, tions especially needed for the work which 
we have been describing. We have spoken of the 
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power of love in this matter. The evangelists of the 
Jews must seek to be possessed of this deep spirit of 
love for those to whom he goes. It will be found to 
be a work which calls for very great meekness and 
control of temper. He must be content to have his 
motives continually misunderstood and misrepresented. 
He must prepare himself to deal patiently with opposi- 
tion, and to bear hostility and insult, however keen 
and bitter, with gentleness. He must be ready with 
all patience and forbearance to enter into the difficulties 
of others, to place himself at their point of view, and 
unweariedly to investigate and to unfold before them, 
often a principio, the true measure and obedience of 
the Faith. He must show himself truly in love with 
the truths with which he deals — actuated by that holy 
fire of love and zeal for souls which takes no account 
of rebuff, and which makes him bum that others also 
may be partakers of the joys into the reach and fellow- 
ship of which he has himself been brought. There 
is scarcely any power so potent for the winning of 
souls as that spirit of true genuine love and sympathy, 
which is the product of the communicated life of Him 
Who is Love itself. Of Him, during His Incarnate 
life on earth, it is written that on one occasion He 
gazed upon the multitudes around Him ; and when 
He gazed, '' He was moved with compassion on them, 
because they fainted and were scattered abroad, as sheep 
having no shepherd." To what special need of man- 
kind that compassion had reference, we learn from His 
words which follow: — *'The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the labourers are few j Pray ye therefore the Lord 
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of the harvest, that He will send forth labourers into 
His harvest." It was a compassion for the souls and 
for the spiritual needs of men. 

The spirit of self-sacrifice and self-surrender is 
essentially demanded by this work. In truth, any 
advance in it demands that it should be taken up with 
the firm view that it is a work to be undertaken for 
God, and for His Church, and that it is one which 
is to be adhered to at the cost even of personal dis- 
advantage. It is a work which invites the surrender 
of a lifetime from many. It is one of those works 
which asks us what we mean, when we say that we 
take up a work for Christ : At what cost do we take it 
up ? At what inducement do we relinquish it ? 



Tewishand '^^^ question has once or twice been 
Gentile evan- raised as to whether evangelists of Jewish 
b^th^bTe^iT- °^ Gentile birth ought to be the messengers 
gaged in this of the Gospel to the Jews. It is to be 
work. regretted that the question has ever arisen. 

It is to be hoped that it may never arise again. No 
doubt on some first views of the question we must 
admit that there are certain advantages possessed 
respectively by the Jewish and Gentile evangelist 
which specially adapt the one for the work in a way in 
which the other is not so adapted. When, however, 
we remember what is the real source of strength in 
this great work, and recall that it is one which is 
offered by the Holy Spirit to both, without respect of 
persons, we see that it is for both to undertake, and 
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to succeed in this great work, and both of them, not 
by their own power, but by a power which is given 
them of God. Let each, therefore, in this work seek 
to strengthen his brother, since God has chosen both, 

6. 
Conclusion. We have now dwelt at greater or less 
length upon the more salient points of the great work 
which is represented by the Church's duty towards 
the Jews, The time is come when we must draw 
our work to a conclusion. But ere we end we would 
add one word of earnest entreaty to our fellow 
Christians that they will zealously, each and all, seek 
to do their duty as Christians and as Churchmen in 
this great matter. The work is one which is certain 
of reward. Judged either by experience or on 
principle, as we have shown, it is this. Will not 
many come forward to offer their own personal service 
to the Church of Christ in this matter, so full of 
importance as it is ? With this question awaiting its 
answer, we close the remarks which we have been 
privileged to make. 



FINIS. 
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APPENDIX I. 



THE JEWS IN ENGLAND- 



The Jews of this country cannot be instanced as a fairly 
representative portion of the Jewish race in general. Various 
causes and influences have combined to render the Jews in 
England an exception in many ways to their brethren in other 
lands. In other countries they are frequently massed together 
in larger communities than in England ; are less affected by 
Gentile life around them; are^ perhaps, more fettered by 
political disabilities; and being more closely driven back 
upon themselves, are entrenched the more securely in the old 
conservative wa]^ of their forefathers ; and, from these very 
causes, are, in a Jewish point of view, far superior in learning 
and in exactitude to their brethren in (for instance) England 
or Germany. In England, Judaism may be truthfully stated 
to be in a state of rapid flux. The pillars of Talmudical 
orthodoxy have been much shaken. The " Reformed " school 
has made very considerable advances. The tendency is rapidly 
towards a sort of low practical infidelity, or at best towards a 
mere shallow, unproductive kind of Theism, without nerva, 
bone, or sinew of true religion, which amounts to nearly the 
same thing. Between, however, these two extremes are to be 
met with all kinds and phases of Jewish faith — or non-faith, 
as the case may be. A very large proportion of the com- 
munity still continue to run, at least professedly, on the lines 
of old traditional creed and custom. The Chief Rabbi of all 
England, Dr. Adler, is of this " orthodox " section. The two 
leading Anglo-Jewish newspapers, the Jewish Chronicle and 

6 * 
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the Jewish World, professedly represent this school, although 
the Jewish World at least is practically unbelieving. Yet even 
in England itself, in spite of this widespread tendency of 
which we have spoken, there are very great numbers of Jews 
who do represent the truer and more traditional form of 
Judaism. These consist of the large colonies of Jews who 
are continually pouring into England from the continent, 
principally from Russia and Poland, — whence they usually 
come to escape the military conscription — ^bringing with them 
their foreign language, their foreign modes of life, and above 
all fresh infusions of Judaism from the Russian and Polish 
strongholds of Jewish faith. 

The Annual Report of the London Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews for 1874, quoting one of its 
missionaries speaking of the present aspect of Judaism in 
England, very correctly says :— 

" That system considered, not from a national but from a 
religious point of view, is rapidly crumbling away and losing 
its grasp upon the Jewish masses, particularly among the 
middle classes. Indeed, bold as the assertion may seem to 
superficial observers, your missionary does not hesitate to 
affirm, but that for the constant influx of foreign Jews, 
especially from Poland and Russia, the existence of Judaism in 
England would he of short duration. As it is, these strengthening 
elements from abroad do not possess sufficient vital energy to 
make any lasting impression upon the Anglo-Hebrews, and 
to arrest them permanently in their course towards alienation 
from all distinctively Jewish belief, but are, on the contrary, 
themselves quickly swallowed up and overpowered by the 
inherent weakness of the religious body with which they are 
assimilated. With the spread of education and mental 
culture among the masses, Anglo-Jewish orthodoxy becomes 
altogether untenable. Professedly based on the Talmud,, 
whose Divine origin none of its higher advocates have the 
courage publicly to avow, and much less to defend, the whole 
of the system must necessarily break down." 

The cry for Reform arose among certain of the Jews in 
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England, about the year 1840, and assumed a tangible shape 
by the publishing of a new Prayer Book by the Rev. W. D; 
Marks, in 1841, which omitted the Chaldee parts of the 
Prayer Book commonly in use amongst the Jews^ and also the 
prayers chiefly based on tradition and upon the Oral Law. 
This movement was at once vigorously opposed by the Chief 
Rabbi, Dr. Hirschelli and by the Beth Din of the English 
Jews. Their efforts, however, were not sufl&cient to prevent 
its adoption the following year in the new Burton Street 
synagogue, of which Mr. Marks was then appointed Rabbi. 
They designated themselves *• the West London Synagogue of 
British Jews." The latter has now been succeeded by the 
new synagogue in Upper Berkeley Street, of which Mr. Marks 
still continues Rabbi. It is said to be the most splendid 
s3magogue in the world. In this way, then, started into 
existence in England, a party disavowing all belief in the 
Divine origin or obligation of the Oral Law. Once settled on 
a firm and permanently organized basis, they were not long 
in pushing forward the cause of Reform among certain others 
of their brethren ; indeed, there seems to have been a very 
widespread opinion prevailing amongst other Jews than those 
of the Reform party that certain modifications in the mode 
of conducting public worship, &c., were necessary. The occa- 
sion of the death of the chief Rabbi, Dr. Hirschell, and 
the election of a successor, afforded a good opportunity for 
canvassing the feeling of the Jewish community, and for the 
expression of this opinion. A memorial was presented to the 
electing body by the advocates of reform, and a counter one 
by those who had pledged themselves to ."preserve inviolate 
the ancient rites and ceremonies of Israel." The newly 
appointed Rabbi, Dr. Adler (to this day the Chief Rabbi of 
the Jews of England), proceeded, however, in the steps of his 
predecessor, and maintained in full force the sentence of 
excommunication pronounced by Dr. Hirschell against the 
innovating community, for some time refusing even to 
solemnize marriages between his people and those of the 
other body. This sustained severity on the part of Dr. Adler 
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threatened to plunge the two communities mto bitter and 
endless hostilities. Even the Jewish papers, themselves on 
the orthodox side, advocated toleration on Dr. Adler's part, 
and at length by a little timely relaxation ou his side, the 
threatened disruption was averted, and a union, to some 
degree cordial, effected between the two ; and thus an English 
Jew at the present time will own that they have amongst 
themselves, their ••High," ••Low," and ••Broad Church." 
We cannot forbear contrasting the form of Talmudism which 
. could thus, however pleasingly, be so accommodating and 
yielding, with the more rigid and inflexible form of it, which 
meets uis in other countries, as, e.g., in Poland.* 

Having thus accounted in part for the variety of religious 
opinion so noticeable amongst the Jews in England, we now 
proceed to say a few words as to their chief centres of life in 
this country. 

The largest number are, of course, to be met with in 
London, It is difficult to arrive at anything like an exact 
estimate of their numbers, but the numbers stated at the 
opening of this treatise can be little (if at all) in excess of the 
truth. There are parishes in East London, such as Spital- 
fields, Aldgate, and Whitechapel, containing their 8000 and 
9000 Jews apiece. Portions of these parishes, judged by the 
faces of those who people them, and by the language spoken 
by their inhabitants, might well be imagined to be portions 
of a foreign city by the unsophisticated visitor. In North 
London and West London, as well as in all other parts of oilr 
metropolis, more or less, large numbers of Jews are situated. 
As a broad rule it may be said that East London is the first 
home of the foreign Jews. As the Jews rise in the English 
social scale they move westwards, and this progress is 
attended, something like pari passu, by the disintegrating 
process in religious matters spoken of above, which gradually 



* Nothing could really display a more thorough departure 
from Rabbinism proper, while still claiming the name, ' thaa 
Anglo-Judaism of the •' orthodox " type. 
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withdraws them Irom strict Judaism and from real Jewish 
learning, so that those Jews in England who are the highest 
in wealth and in social position are commonly the least 
possessed of distinctive Jewish faith and Jewish learning, even 
to the extent of not unfrequently attending Christian worship, 
and at the same time being ignorant almost of the Hebrew 
alphabet. The truest Jewish learning therefore in England 
must be sought and found amongst those Jews who are the 
least Anglicized. As a matter of fact the Rabbis of all 
Anglo-Jewish congregations are drawn from the continent. 
It must be carefully borne in mind, however, while giving full 
attention to all that has been above stated, that in consequence 
of the large and continuous influx of Jews into England, the 
truest form of continental Judaism with all its attendant 
learning and exactitude can be found amongst really large 
numbers of Jews in England at the present day. 

The following list of Jewish Synagogues in London is 
given in the Jewish Directory for 1874. One or two new ones 
have been built since its date : — 

Spanish and Portuguese, Bevis Marks (City); Great 
Synagogue, Duke's Place, Dr. Adler (Polish) ; Hambro' 
Synagogue, Fenchurch Street (Spanish) ; Bayswater Syna- 
gogue, Chichester Place, Harrow Road; New Synagogue. 
St. Helen's, Bishopsgate; Central Synagogue, Great 
Portland Street; Borough New Synagogue, Albion 
Place, Walworth Road; West London Synagogue, Upper 
Berkeley Street, Portman Square; Western Synagogue, Saint 
Alban's Place; Maiden Lane Synagogue, Covent Garden; 
North London Synagogue, John Street West, Thomhill 
Road, N. The smaller synagogues are at Prescott Street, 
Goodman's Fields; New Broad Street; 71, Stepney Green; 
Mile End Road; Sandys Row; Princes Street; Polish, 
Scarborough Street. 

Some idea of the other chief centres of Jewish life in 
England, may be gained from the following list of places where 
there are Jewish synagogues, drawn from the same source 
astheforegomg:— 
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"Bath, Birmingham, Bristol, Brighton, Canterbury, 
Cardiff, Chatham, Coventry, Cheltenham, Dover, Dnblin, 
Exeter, Edinburgh, Falmouth, Glasgow, Hurley, Hull, 
Hartlepool, Liverpool (old), Liverpool (new), Leeds (now 
two), Leicester, Manchester (four synagogues), Merthyr 
Tydvil (now two), Middlesborough, Newcastle (two syna- 
gogues), Newport, North Shields, Norwich, Nottingham, 
Penzance, Plymouth, Portsea, Ramsgate, Shefl&eld, South- 
ampton, South Shields, Swansea, Tredegar, Wolverhampton." 

As it is probable that most persons have but the slightest 
notion of the degree of provision made by the Jews for their 
sick and indigent members, and for the education of the 
young, or of the number of institutions, hospitals and asylums 
which they possess for charitable purposes, the following 
statistics are given here. They, too, are taken from the 
Jewish Directory, being quoted as well as the two foregoing 
quotations in the Jewish Intelligencer of 1874 :— 

Jewish Statistics. 

The following is a list of the Jewish Charitable Asylums and 
Institutions in London, S.E. : — 

Hand-in-Hand Asylum for Aged Men, Welldose Square. 

Widows' Home Asylum for Aged Women, Prescott Street. 

Jews' Hospital for the Employment of Youths,* and Asylum 
for the Aged, I^wer Norwood. 

Spanish and Portuguese Jews* Orphan Institution. 

Jewish Convalescent Home, founded in Memory of Lady 
Montefiore, Portland Road, South Norwood. 

The Jewish Workhouse, 123 and 124, Wentworth Street, 
Spitalfields. 

Educational^ Scholastic, and Literary 
Establishments. 

Ety Chaim College, Heneage Lane. 

Beth Hamidrash College, Smith's Buildings, Leadenhall 
Street. 
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Jews' College, Finsbury Square. 

Lady Montefiore's Theological College, Ramsgate. 

Gates of Hope Incorporated School. Heneage Lane* 

Jews' Free School. Bell Lane, Spitalfields. 

Department for Clothing, Educating, and Apprenticing 20 
JBoys. 

JewishJInfant School. Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 

National Infant School. Heneage Lane. Bevis Marks. 

Villa Real Girls' School, Heneage Lane: 

Western Free School for Boys and Girls, Greek Street. 

West Metropolitan Jewish Schools, Red Lion Square. 

Jewish Association for the Diffusion of Religious Know- 
ledge, Reading Rooms, Hutchinson House, Hutchinson Lane. 

Anglo-Jewish Association in connection with the Universal 
Alliance. 

Borough Jewish School, Chichester Place, Harrow Road. 

Bayswater School 

Stepney Jewish Schools, 17, Stepney Green. 

Society of Hebrew Literature. 



Benevolent Institutions. 

"Good Works" Society, for Apprenticing Children, Re- 
-warding Servants, and Lending Money to Industrial Poor. 

Society for Granting Marriage Portions to Orphans. 

Society for Granting Marriage Portions and Relieving Poor 
People in Confined Mourning. 

Ladies' Benevolent Loan and Visiting Society. 

Jewish Emigration Society, 16, Duke Street, Aldgate. 

Society for Distributing Bread, Meat, and Coals to the 
Poor during Winter. 

Institution for the Relief of the Indigent Blind. 

Lying-in Charity for Relieving and Clothing Indigent 
Lying-in Women and their Infants. Patroness. Baroness 
L. de Rothschild. 

Ladies' Charity. Mrs. F. D. Goldsmid, President. 
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Society for Distributing to the Poor Five Shillings per Week 
during Winter. 

Board of Guardians for the Relief of Jewish Poor, i8, 
Devonshire Square. 

Society for allowing Marriage Fees, and a Portion to Young 
Men and Virtuous Girls. 

Society for Relieving the Poor in the Holy Land. Sir 
Moses Montefiore. Treasurer. 

Soup Kitchen for Jewish Poor, Fashion Street, Spitalfields. 

Philanthropic Society for Relieving Distressed Widows. 

Sir Paul Pindar Benevolent Society for the purpose of 
giving Bread and Coals to the Poor during Winter. 

Society for Relieving the Aged Needy. 

Society for Cheering the Needy at Festivals. 

Society for Comforting the Mourner. 

Society for Clothing Female Children. 

Stepney Jewish Benevolent Society. 

Surrey Philanthropic Society. 

Society for the Relief of the Aged Destitute. 

City of I^ndon Benevolent Society for assisting Widows in 
Distress. 

Society of Daily Divine Service and Relief in Confined 
Mourning. 

Society for providing Strangers with Meals on Sabbaths 
and Holy Days. 
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APPENDIX IL 



THE JEWS IN INDIA. 



It may seem strange that we should invite our readers to a 
survey of the Jews of India, to a country so far oflF,£and to a 
class so little heard of, but we must remember that our Indian 
Empire has in all religious matters a great claim on our 
attention ; and it may be said (in a way) that while we may 
and ought to seek to evangelize the Jews in other parts of th& 
world, still we must, and we have a primary responsibility 
upon us, to seek the spiritual welfare of those immediately 
beneath our own rule and dominion. 

Comparatively little is at present known by most people 
concerning the Jews in India ; and yet the Jews of this great 
empire in many ways occupy a peculiar position as contrasted 
with their brethren in other parts of the world, and more than 
ordinary interest attaches to the remnant of the Hebrew race-^ 
found living in this the greatest of our British dependencies. 

It would appear that there are three quite distinct classes of. 
Jews, or descendants of the Israelitish race, now at the present: 
time in India. There are: — 

1. The Ancient community of Jews at Cochin, on the 
Malabar coast. 

2. Another very considerable class of the sons of Abraham,, 
styling themselves " Beni Israel" (bhpB?^ ''39 = " Sons (or 
children) of Israel," whose existence in India likewise dates- 
from a very early and unknown period, who confess them- 
selves Israelites and present most unmistakable evidences of' 
their Israelitish nationality, but who. strange to say, most. 
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:strennoasly repudiate the term ** Yehndi " 0^^^^) or " Jew/' 
and account it a term of reproach, affirming themselves 
-sometimes to belong to the ten tribes. 

3. Then, lastly, in the chief mercantile cities of India, as 
usual in other parts of the vrorld, we find Jews who have 
migrated to these places more or less recently for purposes 
of trade and commerce. Thus we find in Calcutta alone a 
body of such Jews, amounting, according to the latest census, 
^o 952 in number, amongst a total population of 429.535 
inhabitants. 

We must now proceed to examine into the condition, and 
.briefly into the past history of each of these three severally. 

1. The Malabar Jews. 
It is remarkable that just as in Abyssinia we find the 
: remnant of the ancient Abyssinian Church existing side by side 
with the interesting community of the Falashes (as the Jews 
of Abyssinia are called), so here, on the coast of India, we 
. find, likewise side by side, that deeply interesting and ancient 

• community of Christians, known as "The Syrian Church,*' or 
ithe " Christians x)f S. Thom^." and this likewise ancient and 
. interesting community of the Malabar Jews. 

It is even probable that to this part of the coast of India 
the fleet of Solomon may once have traded, and it may have 
been that in early times there was a more constant communi- 

• cation kept open, and a more extensive traffic carried on 
between the Jews in their own land and the inhabitants of 
this coast than at the present time we are inclined to suppose 
probable or possible. It was to countries and cities known 
by Jews, and often colonized by them, that the Apostles were 
most commonly wont first to turn their feet in preaching the 

'Gospel, and the intercommunication between nations pro- 
moted by the dispersed state of many of the Jews at the time 
•of our Saviour's coming is admitted on all hands to have been, 
. in the providence of God, one of the greatest preparations for 
the rapid spread of the Gospel throughout all nations. The 
Jews of Malabar assert that their ancestors, to the number of 
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io,ooo, came to Cranganore and settled there immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus ; and the considerable 
antiquity which, in the light of existing records, we are obliged 
to assign to their settlement in India, does not militate against 
this assertion, but rather tends to corroborate it.* The numbers ■ 
stated are indeed high, but. as has been remarked, even " if 
we allow that a tithe of that number came, we must conclude 
not only that Cranganore was a place of considerable import- 
ance and celebrity, but that Jews had most likely already 
settled there." — Mr, Collins' s "Christian Enterprise in the East" 
What marvel, then, if S. Thomas, after preaching for a 
time in Parthia or Persia, eventually proceeded in the wake 
of these Jewish refugees to India, and thus, in accordance^ 
with the voice of Christian tradition, and with the claims of 
the Syrian Church to him as their founder, have preached 
the Gospel to the natives of India ? f 



* It must be observed, however, that by some it is thought 
more probable that a Jewish colony arrived in the fifth century 
from Persia, in consequence of an insurrection there, To this 
opinion Da Costa himself inclines. 

t The following is the account which the people gave of 
themselves to Dr. Buchanan, on the occasion of his visit in 
1807 :— 

" After the second Temple was destroyed (which may God. 
speedily rebuild !) our fathers, dreading the conqueror's wraths 
departed from Jerusalem, a numerous body of men, women, 
priests, and Levites, and came into this land. There were: 
among them men of repute for learning and wisdom ; and. 
God gave the people favour in the sight of the king who at 
that time reigned here, and he granted them a place to dwell 
in called Cranganore. He allowed them a patriarchal juris- 
diction within the district, with certain privileges of nobility ; 
and the royal grant was engraved, according to the custom of" 
those days, upon a plate of brass. This was done in the year- 
from the creation of the world 4250 (a.d. 490), and this plate 
of brass we still have in possession. Our forefathers continued 
at Cranganore for about a thousand years, and the number of 
heads who governed were seventy-two. Soon after our settle- 
ment other Jews followed us from Judaea ; and among these 
came that man of great wisdom, Kabbi Samuel, a Invite of. 
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The Jews of Malabar show at the present day three copper 
plates, bearing testimony to a venerable antiquity, on which 
are inscribed in the language of Malabar, an account of 
-certain privileges of nobility granted to their forefathers by 
the Hindoo rulers amongst whom they dwelt. For instance, 
by these they were privileged to wear clothes of five different 
colours, to ride elephants and horses, use the palanquin, carry 
an umbrella of state, and make converts of five nations. 
Seventy-two families were hereby exempted from rates and 
taxes, and numerous other, concessions were made, which to 
ns, perhaps, may sound frivolous, but which in a country 
where caste and social distinctions are so very strong and 
marked as they are in India, serve to betoken the great favour 
shown to the Malabar Jews, by their ancient rulers in India. 
Later on in their history, their numbers appear to have been 
much thinned, — in the first instance, by discords between 
themselves and the "coloured Jews" (of whom more by-and- 
bye) ; and then in 1524 by the Mahometans, who massacred 
all they could lay hands upon, and burnt their synagogues. 
In 1560 the Inquisition was introduced into Portuguese India 



Jerusalem, with his son, Rabbi Jehuda Levite. They brought 
with them the silver trumpets, made use of at the time of 
the Jubilee» which were saved when the second Temple was 
destroyed; and we have heard from our fathers that there 
were engraven upon those trumpets the letters of the ineffable 
Name. There joined us also from Spain and other places, 
from time to time, certain tribes of Jews, who had heard of 
our prosperity. But at last, discord arising amongst ourselves, 
one of our chiefs called to his assistance an Indian king, y/ho 
came upon us with a great army, destroyed our houses, 
palaces, and strong:holds, dispossessed us of Cranganore, killed 
part of us, and carried part into captivity* By these massacres 
we were reduced to a small number. Some of the exiles 
came and dwelt in Cochin, where we have remained ever 
since, suffering great changes from time to time. There are 
amongst us some of the children of Israel (Beni-Israel) who 
came from the country of Ashkenaz, firom Egypt, from Ixobak, 
and other places besides those who formerly inhabited this 
country." — Christian Researches, pp. 222, 223. 
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and five years later the Jewish conimunity. as a body, 
migrated from Cranganore to the neighbourhood of Cochin, 
and eventually settled down under the protection of the native 
rajah in the suburb of Muttanchervy, or *' Jew Town," as it is 
now called, about a mile to the south of the present European 
town of Cochin, where they have since remained. In 1662* on 
the approach of the Dutch to possess the Portuguese port of 
Cochin, the Jews were ready enough to assist the former, and 
•thus drew upon themselves the wrath of the Portuguese, who. 
during a temporary suspension of hostilities, sacked their town, 
burnt their synagogue and houses, and killed all the Jews they 
could lay hands upon. At this time, they say that they lost, 
amongst other things of value, an ancient book, called the 
•* Sepher Jasher " (•• Book of Jasher "), containing •• a detailed 
accoimt of their forefathers from the time of their first 
arrival in India, in consequence of which, they are able to 
give so little exact information about the early history of their 
colonies."* 

On these accounts alone it is not surprising that the '* rem- 
nant that is left" in Malabar should be but a weak and 
feeble one, and that we should find it numbering in all only 
about 1300, all living in Cochin, or within a radius of fifteen 
or sixteen miles. And when we come again to analyze these, 
we find the actual number of real Jews amongst them yet 
smaller. The whole community has been divided, by different 
writers, into three classes, called " the White Jews," '• the Black 
Jews," and •' the Brown Jews." Accepting the now generally 
admitted fact that the •' Black Jews," who (like the White and 
Brown Jews) liave their own synagogue* and profess Judaism, 
are but the descendants of proselytized natives, who were their 
slaves, and that the " Brown Jews " are a mixed race (children 
of White Jews by native mothers), we are reduced to the White 

* The above is drawn from a useful and reliable paper in 
Evening Hours for June, 1873, on the Malabar Jews, by the 
Rev. Thomas Whitehouse, whose experience gained on the 
spot in India as Minister of the Government Chapel at Cochin, 
&c., enables him to write as an eye-witness of many things. 
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Jews alone for the only true bond fide Jewish survivors of this 
once flourishing community, and of these the number in 18x7 
was only 223 in all. 

Mr. Whitehouse gives a most interesting account of a visit 
paid by him in 1852 to the synagogue of the White Jews at 
their head-quarters, — ^the suburb of Cochin, mentioned above, 
and called Muttancherry, or Jew Town. It was on a Friday 
evening, "as the Sabbath drew on," and he describes the 
members of the Jewish community in their pleasing and 
artistic costumes, wending their way to the little synagogue, 
which he thus describes : — 

'♦The White Jews' synagogue^which is the largest of 
the three places of Jewish worship in the town — measures 
about forty feet long by thirty broad. The interior with its 
clean whitewashed walls, pavement of blue and white china 
tiles, and windows opening into an airy court shaded with 
palm trees, had a neat and cool appearance. ... At the 
west end. was the sanctum, approached by two or three steps, 
where, under the cover of highly embellished folding doors, 
the copies of the sacred Law were carefully preserved." 

In the centre was a pulpit or reading-desk for the reader. 
The service, as is too often the case elsewhere in Jewish 
synagogues, was characterized by noisiness, and by an air of 
inattention and irreverence. The service ended with a saluta- 
tion passed from one to the other, in a manner much resem- 
bling the "osculum pici" of the early Christian Church, and 
such as is still found in the neighbouring Syrian Church. 

Just about the time of Mr. Whitehouse's arrival in Cochin, 
a number of the Brown Jews had withdrawn to the old port of 
Cochin itself, on account of certain disputes with the White 
Jews, concerning matters of religious observances."* The 

* Mr. Whitehouse thus speaks of these :— 

"The apparent earnestness, attention, and self-denial at 
times of these poor Jews, in what they believed to be • doing 
God service.' might well put nominal Christians to the blush. 
Pastoral duties, or an unusually late return from a distant 
Journey, occasionally compelled me to wend my way through 
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same vnriter describes their celebration of their Paschal Feast, 
and of the feast of Tabernacles. He also alludes to the 
observance of the latter feast in the synagogue at Jew Town, 
and also the marriage ceremonies there. Like their brethren 
in other parts of the world, they call their burying-ground 
*' Beth Chaiim " (D**'»n 11^^)> " House of the living," which 
as Mr. Whitehouse remarks, contrasts pleasingly with the term 
"Necropolis," " City of the dead," often in use amongst Gentiles. 

With regard to the S3aiagogues of the other communities, 
our writer says : — " The synagogues in Jew Town, belonging 
respectively to the other sections of the people, have arrange- 
ments similar to those existing in the chief synagogue already 
described, but in all respects inferior ; and. further, the Black 
Jews' synagogue is as inferior to the Brown Jews', as theirs 
is to the first named. They both present a poverty-stricken 
aspect, and are seldom seen by strangers." 

Following the authority of the same reliable author, we 
learn that the other settlements of Jews in the neighbourhood 
of Cochin are now reduced to those al Emaculum, Paroor, 
Chennum, and Malah, The Jews of Cochin would seem to be 
slightly on the decrease still. Probably they might have 
become extinct ere now, but for the frequent infusion of new 
blood among them by intermarriage with Jews from Spain, 
Holland, Germany, Persia, and other countries.* 

the antique streets of the town in the small hours of the night, 
when most Christian folk had half-finished their nocturnal 
repose ; on such occasions I remember to have observed Jews 
and Jewesses still sitting beside an oil lamp at the open upper 
windlows of their dwellings, reading their Hebrew books aloud. 
Very often, too, when lying awake in the close sultry hours of 
the hot season, the long drawling cadence of some intoned 
prayer, or the livelier but still strange melody of some ancient 
Jewish chant, would come through the open Venetians of 
the bedroom with singular clearness. This was especially 
observable during their great feasts, and reminded me forcibly 
of the inspired words : ' Ye shall have a song, as in the night 
when a holy solemnity is kept.* (Isa. xxx. 29.)" 

* From time to time since the first arrival of the European 
Jews in 1662, the Jews of Cochin have been helped and 

7 
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Little has at present been done in a missionary point of 
view for this people. Bishop Wilson of Calcutta once 
addressed them on the occasion of a visit to their synagogue, 
seeking to prove to them from Scripture the Messiahship of 
Jesus. His biographer adds : — 

*'Eyes glanced fiercely, and lips curled scornfully as he 
spoke these words, and whispers were interchanged as if each 
one was confirming his neighbour in his unbelief. But no 
outward manifestation of displeasure appeared, and when the 
discourse was ended, prayer once more arose from the desk, 
and the Bishop of Calcutta (for the words were plainly dis- 
tinguished) was apparently commended of God." 

Something was done in an indirect way to evangelize this 
people by the Church Missionary Society more than fifty years 
ago. on the opening of the Travancore Mission, and when 
Cochin itself became a centre of missionary work, more 
direct efforts were made under the Rev. S. Ridsdale. The 
following brief account of one convert tends to show how the 
conversion of the Jews in India might, under the blessing of 
God, be expected to exercise an effect and influence upon the 
progress of the Gentile Church in that great empire which 
entails such a load of responsibility upon the Mother Church 
and country : — 

" One of these converts became a Mission Agent at Bombay, 
and he only entered into his rest in 1870'. The Rev. J. S. S. 
Robinson thus testifies to his piety and usefulness : — • On 
June 15th, there passed away froiji this world of trial and 
sorrow the soul of our good old catechist Michael Sargon, a 
converted Jew, who had, until the last few years, been usefully 
employed for more than forty years as a visitor of schools 



provided with books. &c., by their brethren at Amsterdam. 
These being mainly of the Sephardim. we are not surprised 
to find their customs now those of the Sephardim.- In 1684 
four Jewish merchants from Amsterdam took up their abode 
with them, and through them were transmitted from Amster- 
dam, the Book of Moses and the Prophets, Jewish Prayer 
Books, Rolls of he Law, &c -^Wilson, Vol. II. p. 681. 
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connected with the Church in Bombay. He was in his 
eightieth year. He died full of trust in his dear Saviour. 
*whom he had made known to others.'" Another convert 
'became mistress of a Christian school in the old Fort of 
Cochin. 

The next effort attempted was the stationing of a missionary 
expressly for work amongst the Jews on the part of the 
Scotch Church. This, unhappily, was not productive of good 
results, and during the absence of the missionary in Europe, 
the Jewish convert whom he had left in charge, relapsed into 
Judaism ; and on the return of the missionary, things being 
in a very disorganized state, the field was soon deserted. 

From these failures, if such they are to be regarded, Mr. 
Collins draws the following moral:— "The Pharisee must 
speak to the Pharisee, the Jew to the Jew, the Hindu to the 
Hindu ; a national agency should be the watchword of every 
Missionary Society." 

At any rate, we may safely assume, that if a Gantile mis- 
sionary is to deal with the Jews (and why not ?) he must 
take care and pains to become well acquainted with Jewish 
customs, manners, associations, and habits of thought and 
life, as well as with the Hebrew tongue— that great passport 
to Jewish attention and respect — in order to win at the outset 
their esteem and confidence, and eventually (is it too much to 
say ?) also their warm regard and affection. 

2. The Beni-Israel. 
These are a most strange and remarkable people. Regarded 
in the light and testimony of their physiognomy, customs, 
practices, and usages, and in the account they give of them- 
selves, they must be pronounced to be most unquestionably 
of Israelitish origin. Granting this, as we safely may and as 
indeed, in the light of existing facts, we must, we are next 
met by the surprising and extraordinary account they give of 
themselves. Strange to say, they repudiate the term " Yehudi," 
or "Jew" (in which every true Jew boasts), altogether^ 
accounting it a term of reproach, and designate themselves 

7* 
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nstead "Beni Israel" '( VSDtt?^ \32l ) or *" Chadfen of 
Israel," claiming to belong to the ten tribes. The Jews of 
Cochin, though not ignorant of their existence, have ever 
acknowledged themseilves perfectly distinct bodies. One of 
the most remarkable things about them— a thing unheard of 
among other Jews— is the absence of any " Sepher Torah " 
(min "1DD) or Book {i.e., MS. roll) of the Law, in any of 
their synagogues. 

In personal appearance they are fairer of complexion than 
the natives about them. In dress and the character of their 
houses they are hardly distinguished. Each person usually 
possesses two names — one, a Hebrew name, derived mostly 
from scripture, and one a name which they have adopted 
in conformity with native usage. These last are commonly 
derived from the Villages in which originally they settled. 
Among the Hebrew names, it is observed that the name of 
"Judah" does not occur, nor amongst the female Hebrew 
names, the favourite Jewish name " Esther." 

The rite of circumcision on the eighth day continues among 
them, although the remembrance of its spiritual significance 
has mostly died away. Before and after their meals they 
pronounce a blessing in the Hebrew language. They are also 
accustomed to reckon their days from sunset to sunset. 

With regard to their history and antecedents, the Beni- 
Israel differ from the Jews of Malabar, in possessing no 
historical documents peculiar to themselves, and in having no 
charter of privileges, whilst their traditions are extremely 
vague and unsatisfabtory. We cannot do better thaix quote 
Dr. Wilson himself. 

" The Beni-Israel possess no historical documents peculiar 
to themselves ; they have no charter granted by native princes, 
which are often a source of curious information ; and their 
traditions are extremely vague and imsatisfactory. Their 
ancestors, they say, came to the coasts of India from a country 
to the northward, about sixteen hundred years ago. They 
were in number seven men and seven women, who were saved 
^—^m a watery grave, on the occasion of a shipwreck, which' 
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took place near Chaul, about thirty miles to the south-east 
of Bombay. The place where they found refuge is called 
Naragaum. They and their descendants met with considerable 
favour from the native princes, though they ponceived them- 
selves to be sometimes forced to conceal their principles. As 
they increased they spread themselves among the villages of 
the Konhan, particularly those near the coast, and lying betweea 
the Bankot River, and the road which traverses the country 
between Panwel and Bhorghat. In this locality, and also in 
Bombay, in which they began to settle after it came into the 
possession of the English, their descendants are still to be 
found. The population on this island amounts to about 1932. 
souls ; in the English territories in the Konkan, to about 800 ; 
in the districts belonging to Angria, to 870 ; in certain villages 
below the Ghat, of the Pant Sachira, to 209:^ in the districts of 
the Habshi to 444; and, in the Bombay army, including 
women and children, to about 1000. These numbers, which 
amount altogether to 5255, I take principally froin a census 
made under my own direction. They fell short of the native 
estimate by nearly 3000, and possibly some houses may have 
been overlooked by the persons sent to collect information."* 
The vernacular language is the Marathif , while some, how- 

• " Lands of the Bible," Vol. II. p. 667. 

It is worth noticing here that Mr. Whitehouse, in his paper 
on the Malabar Jews, says : — •' The Beni-Israel scattered 
throughout the various provinces of the Bombay Presidency 
are supposed to number several hundreds of thousands." This 
writer, however, in the case of the Beni-Israel, is not, as in his 
description of the Jews of Malabar,, speaking from his own 
personal observation. 

f The following footnote in Dr. Wilson's •• Lands of the 
Bible," deserves mention here : — 

" A good number of youth in Bombay, and in some of the 
villages on the neighbouring coast,, read Hebrew fluently^ 
without, however, being able to understand the meaning. As 
a help to their studies, I composed and published, in 1832, the 
' Rudiments of Hebrew Grammar in Marathi ';— a little work 
which they gratefully purchased." 

Is anything known of this little work now ? 
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ever, can also understand and speak Gujerathiand Hindostani. 
Their synagogues are called •' Masjids." 

Those residing in the Konkan are chiefly agriculturists or 
manufacturers of oil. A few who live in Bombay are shop- 
keepers, but most there are artizans, especially carpenters and 
masons. .Some few are blacksmiths, goldsmiths and tailors. 
Those who serve in the Bombay army bear a good character^ 
and are generally sure of promotion. As a rule they are not 
great possessors of property. We quote again from Dr- 
Wilson : — 

" All questions respecting the caste and religious discipline: 
of the Beni-Israel, are determined in a meeting of all the 
adult members of the community, in each wllage, by their 
' Mukadam ' or head-man, who has a kind of magisterial 
authority in the community, and the Kadhi, who is the presi- 
dent in religious matters, and the conductor of public worship, 
and whose duty it is to entertain the complaints which are 
made to them. The Mukadam and Kadhi have generally 
the assistance of four choyale. or elders. Any of the people^ 
however, present at an investigation, may express their senti- 
ments on the subjects under discussion, record their dissent,, 
and, in certain circumstances, prociure a new trial."* 

We shall hardly be surprised after the long isolation of the 
Beni-Israel from their brethren in other parts of the world, to 
find that their religion has greatly deteriorated, and that they- 
have succumbed in some cases largely to the heathen influences, 
around them, opening the door to the entrance of superstition^ 
and even to incipient idolatry, for it appears that many of 
them secretly worship the more malevolent Deities of the 
Hindoos, and a few practise divination. 

Dr. Wilson describes the marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
at present practised by these people, and their mode c£ 
observing the Sabbath. f He then goes on to describe the 

• •• Lands of the Bible," Vol. II, pp. 669, 670. 

t With regard to the observance of the Sabbath : — 

*' The weekly Sabbath is, in some degree, observed by about 
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fasts and feasts observed by their brethren elsewhere. Some, 
however, generally found in use amongst Jews in other parts 
of the world, are omitted by them, and many more had at one 
time fallen into desuetude, until lately revived at the instiga- 
tion of their brethren elsewhere. With some of those of which 
the performance was still retained, all clue to their meaning 
had been lost. Thus the Feast of Tabernacles is observed 
with the building of booths. Some even observe the custom 
of sacrificing a cock on the Day of Atonement. Other seasons 
of fast and festival are also observed by them. 

The observance of several of the later feasts by them would 
seem, at first sight, necessarily to prove that the Beni-Israel 
could not be the descendants of the ten tribes they profess. 
But this conclusion is not warranted upon any hasty con- 
sideration. The fact is that, as hmted above, they have been 
largely influenced, in comparatively recent times, by their 
brethren in other parts of the world, as in England, Holland, 
Arabia,* and even the neighbouring community at Cochin, 



a third of the population. At six in the morning they assemble 
for worship in the Masjid, where they remain for two or three 
hours, principally engaged in reciting prayers, or parts of the 
Scripture after the Reader, and practising genuflexions. A 
few of the more devout of their number may be seen in the 
Masjid, about midday, or about two or three in the afternoon. 
The evening service is that perhap)s which is best attended. 
It lasts for about two hours, and is frequently concluded by 
the persons present touching with their lips the cup of 
blessmg." — Wilson's Lands of the Bible, Vol. II, p. 672. 

* From the Jews of Arabia they have received the Hebrew 
Liturgy of the Sephardim. Also they have a few copies of 
the Cochin ritual, printed in Amsterdam about the end of 
the seventeenth century. Dr. Wilson found that one of them 
had a copy of one of the Targums. Also they have of late 
years received copies of the Scriptures from the hands of 
Missionaries. " A few years ago the Bombay Jews (i.e., Beni- 
Israel) were in a very low and degraded state, being dependent 
on the little Hebrew they possessed to the Arabian Jew, by 
whom they were held in very little consideration. The 
attention of the Missionaries having been turned in that 
direction, the Bombay Jews were supplied with printed copies 
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v^ho having discovered the state of ignorance and superstition 
into which they had lapsed, and the neglect and disnse of 
many of their religious obligations as Jews, took measures for 
providing them with a certain number of necessary books 
and MSS. and exhorted them to be more diligent and sedulous 
in the exercise of the public duties of their religion, and 
explained to them the significance of many rites of which 
hitherto they had been ignorant. This having produced a 
certain revival amongst them, we see them now in a sort of 
semi-resuscitated condition, and we must not, because we 
observe the occasional prevalence amongst them of certain 
customs and usages, which viewed alone would seem to con- 
tradict their own description of their history and origin, 
therefore rashly assume that they really \do so. inasmuch as 
it is a known thing that a certain stimulus has been given 
them in later days, and fresh customs and observances, not 
previously kept by them, pressed on their not-unwilling 
acceptance by others * 

The contemplation of this strange and interesting people is 
one of peculiar interest They are unquestionably Hebrews. 
Their numbers are far from being inconsiderable. Their 
repudiation of the term " Yehudi " and pertinacious retention 
of the distinctive appellation " Beni-Israel " is too suggestive 
to be treated negligently under the circumstances. Above 



of the Scriptures; since which time their knowledge of 
Hebrew had become general, and their condition in other 
respects had improved. They had expressed much gratitude 
for this benefit, saying that the sun then rose upon them for the 
first time^-^Dr. Pickering {Races of Men), quoted by Mr, White^ 
house. 

* While we pen the above we must not. omit to remark 
one other account which is sometimes given of this j^eople. 
It is that the name " Beni-Israel " has been an adoption on 
their part in comparatively recent times. The name " Yehudi " 
or " Jew," it is said, once exposed them to persecution, which 
they avoided by substituting what they knew to be only a 
synonym (viz., "Beni-Israel") for the obnoxious term, bat 
which saved them persecution. 
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all, this curiously interesting class are inhabitants of one, as 
also the greatest, of our own British dependencies. And 
-then, all this lively interest must be greatly heightened when 
we learn, as we hope to show a few lines further on, that the 
present time appears to be a time of crisis as regards religious 
belief amongst them — as indeed it would seem to be amongst 
the Jews throughout the world, more or less. 

Missionary work amongst them hitherto has been but 
indirect and of a desultory character, being chiefly confined 
to the work of schools which have been established amongst 
them by the American Missionaries (about the year 1826), by 
the Madras Jews' Society (through Mr. Sargon, which com- 
menced in 1826 and lasted about four years), by the Church 
of Scotland (commenced in about 1837), and by the Church 
Missionary Society.* 

It is now our pleasing part to revert once more to the 
interesting paper of Mr. Whitehouse, of which so much use 
iias been made in our account of the Jews in Cochin. He 
^describes what appears to be a crisis of religious thought 
among the Beni-Israel of India, as follows :— 

'* At the present time there seems to be a still more 
interesting stir among these dry bones of the house of Israel. 
In a native paper of the 15th of January, 1872, there appeared 
a communication from a member of the Beni-Israel com- 
munity, named Banduji Bhonkar, residing at Poonah, in 
which he says that feeling his responsibility to inquire into 
the subject of religion, he has examined both sides of the 
;great controversy between the Jews and the Christians 

* As to the result of these. Dr. Wilson remarks : — 
"The education of the Beni-Israel, the dissemination 
among them of the Scriptures, and the addresses of Mission- 
aries, are producing visible effects throughout this community. 
They have already nearly banished from it the idolatry and 
^livination which were formerly practised, and they have done 
.much to awaken in it a spirit of liberal inquiry. I have heard 
several individuals declare that they could not show reason 
ior refusing to acknowledge that Jesus is indeed the Messiah." 
^Lands of the Bible, Vol II, p. 677. 
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concerning the coming of the Messiah, and finds that the 
Christians are right in maintaining that the Messiah came 
more than 1800 years ago.^that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
Messiah, inasmuch as all the predictions of the prophets of 
old are exactly fulfilled in Him. He further calls on his 
kinsmen according to the flesh to refute the arguments of a 
little treatise put forth by the Bombay Tract Society, and 
called the ' Watchman's Voice/ if they can do so. 

" This letter has fallen like a shell in the midst of a com- 
munity intrenched within the strong prejudices of many 
generations. The Beni-Israel are fully aroused. Not a few 
are supposed to sympathize with the sentiments of the writer; 
and it is thought necessary to found a Society for the defence 
of the old creed. Printed notices have been circulated, 
inviting all such as have their faith shaken to repair to the 
synagogue at Mandeni, to have their doubts removed. On 
the other hand, one member of the community has had the 
courage to come forward, and to recommend the course of 
investigation suggested by Banduji, and to invite well- 
instracted Christians to come and take part in open dis- 
cussion."* 

* Does it not seem as though there were an opening and a 
call for Missionary labour here, and might it not prove the 
case, if such were undertaken, and, by the blessing of God, 
attended with success, that converts raised from the ranks of 
these apparently so inquiring and well-disposed people, and 
following afterwards the example of good old Michael Sargon 
mentioned above, might exercise an important influence and 
leverage upon the progress of all Missionary work in India ? 
The descendants of Jacob are everywhere distinguished by 
their power of mind and intellectual acumen, which are some 
of the desiderata often so greatly sought for in workers for 
India. And, more than this merely ; they are acclimatized, 
and would also be well conversant with the native mind and 
state of feeling. And even in a merely passive way, as they 
are still to be found (i.e., unconverted), the Jews of India 
might surely be made a subject of allusion by European 
Missionaries to Hindoos, in attestation of the truth of Divine 
Revelation. As Dr. "Wilson again says, with regard to the 
Beni-Israel : — 
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3- The Third Class of Jews in India. 

The third class of Jews m India consists, as we have said, 
above, of those Jews who have resorted to India in more: 
recent times, chiefly for purposes of trade and commerce. A. 
very few words will suffice for all that need be said concerning 
these. 

The following information as to the Jews of Calcutta, has 
been gained by the writer from a MS. lent him by a friend,* 
who himself obtained it from a personal conversation with a. 
Jew of Calcutta, a Cohen, named Shalom, in 1852. The^ 
latter was sixty-two years old, and a native of Arabia Felix.. 
He stated that Calcutta Jews came from Arabia, Aleppo in. 
Sjrria, Persia, and Bagdad. They first began to come in 
z8oi, before which time there were none. The first who 
came was a Jewish trader named Cohen, from Aleppo. They- 
have been increasing ever since, and at the time when he spoke 
(in 1852) numbered nearly 600. He further stated that they 
traded to Singapore ; that there were a few Jews at Dinepore ; 
that they were all of the tribe of Judah, and one Kabbi was a. 
direct descendant from David ; that there were about twenty 
copies of the Law amongst them. He also added that the 
Affghans were Jews, but forced to profess Mahometanism : 
they would, however, in secret acknowledge themselves Jews.. 

From the Jewish Chronicle of February i6th, 1877, we learn 
that the number of Jews in Calcutta now amounts (according 
to the last census) to 952, amongst a total population of 



'* Their situation, if properly explained to the Hindoos- 
among whom they dwell, might facilitate the illustration of 
the historical testimony to the truth of the Scriptures, which 
the general ignorance of events which have occurred beyond 
the bounds of this country, renders it a matter of difficulty 
for many to understand. They have never, as a body, proved 
averse to Christian education; and they have always been 
ready to receive and peruse the Bible." — Lands of the Bible ^ 
Vol. II, p. 676. 

♦ The Rev. J. Coley, m.a., formerly East India Chaplain, 
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-429.535 inhabitants. In Calcutta, the Jev^s, like the 
IMahoiamedans, have their own quarter.* 

Dr. Wilson remarks with regard to Bombay, that besides 
the Beni-Israel there situated, there are about 350 Jewa 
resident at that great mercantile emporium, of whom most 
were originally from Baghdad and Mesopotamia.! 

Doubtless if we could obtain statistics as to other great 
imercantile cities of India, we should find a proportionate 
number of Jews among their population, but in the absence 
•of further information these numbers must suffice, as a 
.specimen, of what we might expect to find elsewhere. The 
survey we have been able to take of the Jews of India, must 



♦ We add the following extract from the Jewish Intelligencer 
of December, 1871, descnptive of the Tews in Calcutta, and 
^quoted originally from the Jewish Herald : — 

" Calcutta has a population of nearly a million, of which 
only 15.000, however, are European. Our co-religionists {ij,, 
the Tews) number about five hundred families, mostly from 
.Arabia. As a class, they are held in higher estimation than 
;any other foreigner. The houses of David Sassoon, Gubhys, 
.Ezra Solvmen and Sons, and one or two others have the 
•control of the entire trade from the Persian Gulf. Baghdad, &c. 
The Jews of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, dress very 
peculiarly. They wear a long robe (of a dark brown colour 
generally) with buttons from the breast down to the ankle, an 
inside loose vest of blue satin (or lace, as do the Persians) 
buttoned up to the neck ; their trousers are very wide ; they 
all wear beards and turbans (I mean, of course, the men), 
and when conversing with each other it is invariably in 
Hebrew. Their business accounts are also kept in that 
! language. They have two synagogues in Calcutta ; one of them, 
I think, is handsomer than that in Bombay : a magnificent 
building ; the floors are beautifully tiled with marble (brought 
-from Italy, and the gift of the late David Sassoon). I need 
not say that the Jews of Calcutta are strictly orthooox in the 
Jrue sense of the word, keeping their stores closed from sunset 
•on Friday until Saturday evening." 

t The number of the Baghdad Jews in Bombay, it would 
seem, now amounts to about 500. They have their own 
synagogue, and hold themselves much aloof from the Beni- 
Israel. 
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indeed arouse our wonder and amazement at a people who* 
can thus mingle with all the other nations of the world, and 
although largely isolated from the bulk of their brethren, still 
preserve in this marvellous way their own distinct nationality. 

We have only now, in concluding our account of the Jews- 
of India, to quote the words of a young Jew from Bombay^ 
with whom two Missionaries of the "London Society for 
Ptomoting Christianity amongst the Jews" happened to 
fall in during a missionary journey from Jerusalem to Jaffa.. 
The account is given by one of the Missionaries thus : — 

" We were much interested in a youth from Bombay. This, 
youth came to us as soon as he heard of our arrival. He 
speaks English very well, and on inquiry told us that he- 
had received his education in an English school at Bombay. 
I asked him what his views of Christianity were. He replied 
that he had read the New Testament at school, but that he 
believed that the great stumbling-block in the way of the Jew- 
is, that Christians believe in a Triune God. I expressed m^ 
surprise by saying, that I could not understand how ia man. 
traine<l in a Christian school could say so. He replied^ 
There are many Missionaries to the Hindoos, but not one 
of them speaks to the Jews there.' " — Jewish Intelligencer^ 
March, 1875. 
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APPENDIX III. 



I^ESULTS OF JEWISH EVANGELISTIC WORK. 



We have already stated that the Church's duty to evan- 
gelize the Jews is by no means dependent upon the measure 
of results which at one time or the other may appear or not 
appear to attend the efforts of the Church. When, however, 
the assertion is made, as it oftentimes recklessly is, that Jewish 
Missions are unproductive and are wanting in results, we are 
glad to point out what is really the true state of the case in 
this matter. 

First of all, measured actually in the number of converts 
gained to the ranks of the Church, it is not true that there is 
any want of sufficient and palpable results. Whereas at the 
commencement of the present century, before the revival of 
Christian Missions to the Jews, it was difficult to count up as 
many as fifty Jewish converts, there are now some 30,000, four 
of whom are Bishops in the English Church, and 120 others 
are numbered amongst her other ordained clergy. In London 
alone 2000, and in the provinces over 1000 are known to have 
been baptized. Again it is said that whereas twenty years 
ago only five Jewish Christians were to be discovered in 
Amsterdam, there are now nearly 400 Jewish families there 
who are Christians. 

These figures alone will help to show that the work is not 
without its actual and tangible results. Could all the number 
of Jewish Christians of the present day be gathered together 
into one place, the result would be a mighty assemblage which 
would both astonish faint hearted Christians, and silence gain- 
saying Jews. 
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There are, however, other important elements which press 
for consideration when we speak of the results of Jewish 
Evangelization. 

Unlike converts to Christianity from other religions, it must 
be remembered that pro8el3rte8 from Judaism to Christianity 
are not formed together into a compact and visible body by 
themselves, but become fused and amalgamated with the 
Church at large, and thus become in large measure speedily 
lost to view. 

There is, too. another and a very important aspect in which 
we must view the results of Jewish evangelistic effort. We 
must recognize the fact that there is a great and a real effect 
being gradually and silently produced upon the mind of the 
Jewish nation at large by our faithful presentment of Chris- 
tianity to them. There are results underlying the surface and 
not so immediately apparent as others, but not for that reason 
the less real, for which we have to look. There is a leavening 
process going on amongst the Jewish nation at large, one which 
we may fully believe is preparing the way towards a great and 
perhaps a sudden and widespread result in the future. The 
Christian missionary e£fort amongst the Jews of the last fifty 
years has materially affected the attitude of the Jews as a 
whole towards Christianity-^they understand Christianity 
now as they did not understand it then, and we only need the 
perseverance and the zeal necessary to sustain and multiply 
our efforts to hasten the result which must eventually crown 
the Church's endeavours. 

There are those who speak of the stolidity and stifihecked- 
ness and money-loving propensities of the Jews, as though, 
granting that these were not exaggerated, they were not an 
argument /(TT rather than against Jewish Missions. Nor are 
there wanting many other forms of objections which prejudice 
and misunderstanding have raised up against the work of 
Jewish Missions, to the very suppression, so far as they gain 
power, of results. 

The wonder is. not that more has not been done in the 
cause of Jewish Missions, but that all has been done that has 
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been don^, especially when ^e look round and behold the 
indifference and a|)athy which is displayed so largely towards 
the subject by such large numbers of Christians. It is not a 
work which has yet had the totire sympathy of the Church,, 
although it constitutes an essential portion of the Church's 
commission. Thank God, we se6 dgns of such an increased 
S3nnpathy approaching. 

We must remember in regard to the wrongly alleged charge 
of slowness in the progress of Jewish Missions, that even in 
other missions the scale of immediate success is generally in 
proportion to th6 character of those with whom we have to 
deal, and to the intellectual hostility arrayed against the truth. 
Where we are confronted with deep-rooted prejudices of long 
standing, or with thd opposition of science and intellectual 
acumen, the progress of the Gospel is generally proportionately 
slow. Could we even desire that a mind of any depth or 
sincerity of thought should undertake such a momentous step 
a^ a change of faith at any unmeasured pace ? We should 
learn patience. We are not daunted by the obdurate resist- 
ance of the Mahommedan, nor by the subtle reasoning of the 
Brahman, although the actual victories of the faith among such 
seem comparatively scanty contrasted with the more rapid 
spread of the faith in other portions of the Mission field. 
So with the Jew. We have deep learning, long-standing pre- 
judices, and power and pride of intellect to contend with, and 
his conversion if it is to be anything must be the result of firm 
conviction. But when such an one is converted to the faith a 
giant and a master-mind, as it were, is won to the Church of 
Christ. 
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APPENDIX IV. 



THE LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONGST THE JEWS. 



It is too true that the Church's work of evangelizing the 
Jews has, during the present century, been ahnost entirely 
confined to but one section of our Church. It has been 
partly due to the slowness of the other portion to recognize 
the claims of the work ; but this is not the whole explanation 
of the matter. 

Certainly the work of Jewish evangelization is, rightly 
speaking, no party matter. Its claims are as wide as the 
Church is wide. 

It would be absolutely wrong to attempt either to ignore 
or to disparage in any way the real and good and valuable 
work which has been done by the "London Society for 
Promoting Christianity amongst the Jews " during nearly the 
whole of the present century. At the same time when it 
started into being in 1809 (becoming in 181 2 an exclusively 
Church of England Society), the duty of Jewish Missions 
had been well-nigh forgotten by the Church. The greatest 
ignorance prevailed amongst Christians at large upon all 
matters relating to the Jews, and this ignorance was perhaps 
only equalled or surpassed by the general antipathy and 
prejudice with which the whole subject was regarded by 
nearly every one. Little or nothing was then being under- 
taken by Christians for the spiritual welfare of the Jews. As 
little, on the other hand, was known by the Jews touching 
the true nature of Christianity. It has been the noble lot of 
this Society to bring out into daylight through the medium of 
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their publications, and through other methods, such a fund 
of information in regard to the Jews and to all matters relating 
to them, spiritual and otherwise, as has exerted a most 
important influence upon the Christian world in regard to 
the Jews. They l^ave performed the part of bringing and of 
keeping a neglected duty perseveringly before the eyes of the 
Church, and in the future annals of the Church's evangeli- 
zation of the Jews this great service can never be forgotten. 
The controversial publications of this Society, it may be truly 
said again, form the strongest portion of the Church's armoury 
against the Jews. On the other hand, through their efforts 
, Christianity has been represented to the Jews with a very 
important and beneficial effect. The whole attitude of the 
Jewish body towards Christianity may be said to have been 
very materially influenced by the labours of this Society 
during the past seventy years of its operation. Through the 
blessing of God upon their direct evangelistic efforts, Jewish 
Christians may now be numbered even by thousands, as has 
been already shown.* For such services as these an inalien- 
able debt of gratitude is ever due towards this Society from 
the Church of God. 

But while we thus so gladly accord to this Society its full 
due for all the good work it has done, and is still doing, we 
dare not at the same time be dead to its faults. Faults many 



* We quote the following statements describing the field 
and extent of this Society's operations : — " It has ii8 Agents, 
including Colporteurs, Scripture Readers, &c., about half of 
whom are proselytes. This Society has a strong staff and 
several institutions in London and Jerusalem ; and has agents 
also in Liverpool, Manchester, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, 
Konigsburg, Danzig, Hamburg, Berlin, Leipsic, Posen, 
Breslau, Lemburg, Cracow, Frankfort, Carlsruhe, Strasbourg, 
Crefeld, Vienna, Paris, Marseilles, Rome, Trieste, Bucharest, 
Constantinople, Smyrna, Damascus, Mogador, Tunis, Alex- 
andria, Abyssinia and Kischeneff. It is on the point (1877) 
of resuming the stations occupied in Poland up to 1855. Its 
annual income is about ;f 37,000." — Israel's Watchman, quoting 
Jewish Herald, April, 1877. 
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and grave it unhappily possesses. Oat chief qomplaint agaitist 
it is that it is not loyal to the constitution and mode of 
working of that Church which it claims to represent. Judged 
by its rules it is everything that could be desired as a bond fide 
Church Society ; but so cramped does it become in its admi- 
nistration of those rules that the Society is something very 
different in its action to what it is in its theory. In its 
operation it can be regarded as nothing less than the agency 
and implement of a religious party, and this, unless we are to 
believe in the infallibility of religious parties, is a thing to be 
greatly deplored, and is not, if it can be. helped; to be left 
without a remedy. Our ground of regret, therefore, concerning 
the London Society for Promoting Christianity amongst the 
Jews is, that it confines, as far as within it lies, the work of 
Jiewish evangelization within the narrow limits of one section 
and portion of the Church. 

The multiplication of agencies in missionary matters is 
always to be greatly regretted. It is much to be desired that 
any organization set on foot by the Church for the furtherance 
of this work maybe regarded in the light of something supple- 
mentary and not antagonistic to this older effort. . But at any 
cost the work must not be left undone. Christians, however 
unhappily divided upon some points (which divisions may 
God speedily heal !). ought at least to be able to unite and 
to combine in the prosecution of a work so great and so 
incumbent upon all Christians as is the Church's work of 
preaching the Gospel of their Messiah to the Jews. 

The following utterance made some eight and thirty years 
ago, about the time that the Established Church of Scotland 
took up the work of Jewish Missions, by a Scotch minister, 
certainly contains, mutatis mutandis, an augury for the Church 
of this country when, as a Ckurcht she shall have taken up the 
cause of Jewish Missions. He said :— 

"The Callenburg Institution* did not profess to be the 

• This was a German Society, set on foot in Halle for 
evangelizing the Jews, in 1728. It fell to the ground in 1792. 
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offspring of any particnlar Church ; and although the London 
Society must trace its origin and support to members of the 
sister establishment, yet it vfas the result of individual efforts, 
and neither originated with the Church of England as a 
Church, nor ever received her sanction and countenance in 
that character. The obscure though well-meant activities of 
a few zealous Moravians during thirty years of last century, 
in some of the towns of Germany and Holland, are to be 
regarded as the endeavours of individuals belonging to a 
Society of devoted Missionaries, rather than as the united 
effort of a Church. We have, therefore, good reason to look, 
not only for a larger measure of success in our endeavour to 
convert the Jews, because we are acting as an integral portion 
of the Church of Christ ; but we may expect, besides, a richer 
share of the Spirit's influences on our beloved Zion itself 
than we have been hitherto privileged to enjoy. • Blessed is 
he that blesseth Israel.' " 

Would that the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews would vindicate by her mode of action her 
claim to be the true and representative organization of the 
Church in this country for work amongst the Jews, and acting 
in the full breadth of her excellent rules, would abstain 
from excluding from a share in the work, on the score of 
religious thought, those whom God and the Church do not 
exclude. 

In further exemplification and support of what we have 
expressed above, it may be permitted to quote here the words 
of the Rev. Prebendary Whitaker Churton spoken at the 
Brighton Church Congress, in 1875, upon the subject:— 

" It has been pain and grief to me to notice, now for thirty 
years and upwards, how the cause of Jewish Missions, as 
carried on by the London Society for Promoting Christianity 
amongst the Jews, has met with support from only one 
portion (speaking generally) of our Church. This ought not 
so to be. The cause of Jewish Missions is as wide as the 
world over which they are scattered. Let us hope that this 
Congress may wipe off this reproach, and that the Church of 
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F . Bs la nd may more entirely, as a Church, give her hearty 
support to Jewish Missions." 

Mr. Churton continued : — 

*^ The Jew is naturally ^d nationally (I speak from many 
years' knowledge of. and precious friendship with, converted 
Jews) a good and sound Churchman. It becomes good 
Church of £ngland Churchmen to give all sympathy and 
support to Missions to the Jews." 

Let us hope that the future may see the work of Jewish 
evangelization taken up by the Church in her strength, and 
^eat unquestionably great, will be the blessing which she, 
the •* Israel of God," will most certainly derive from seeking 
the spiritual welfare of the " Israel according to the flesh," 
still as ever a people nationally beloved of God — loved of Him 
still " for the Father's sakes." 
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APPENDIX V. 



THE PAROCHIAL MISSIONS TO THE JEWS' 
FUND. 



The following lines have appeared from the pen of a 
Jewish writer in a recently published book :* — 

"It would seem that as all previous efforts to induce Jews 
to forsake their most glorious heritage have signally failed^ 
it occurred to the Right Rev. the Dean of Lichfield^ Dr. 
Bickersteth, to address a letter in the month of August, 1877. 
to the editor of The Standard, in which he urgently advocated 
sending ' Parochial Missions to the Jews/ for the purpose of 
' extending the knowledge of Christianity ' among them. He 
had discovered a more excellent way, by which •the Jew 
might be approached in a manner less aggressive, and more 
likely to win him, than through' the action of a missionary^ 
having no necessary relation to the incumbent of the parish." 

•• The Jew was to be • approached * stealthily, silently, and 
mildly «— not with the acknowledged aggression of former 
times — ^by parochial curates, who, with winning wiles, and 
* a good knowledge of Hebrew, and conversant with the habits 
of thought and opinion of modem Jews, and possessing other 
necessary qualifications for the work ' — the nature of which 
was left to the imagination — ^were, it was presumed, to enter 
Jewish houses upon the plea of parochial missionary visits, 
and, by the irresistible power of their new patent improved 
method of theological discussion, and by the no less irresistible 



* •• Jews As They Are." By Charles Kensington Salaman. 
London : Simpkin, Marshall & Co.. 1882. 
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force of their own meek Christian example, to bear down 
all opposition to tteir arguments, and to win from their 
Jewish parishioners an unconditional surrender of their 
religious doctrines and opinions. This was, no doubt, a 
well-devised, cleverly-planned scheme ; but it has been 
decidedly unsuccessful in eflfecting the object so much 
desired. It was confidently assumed that should parochial 
missionary curates presume to invade the sanctuary of 
Jewish homes, it would not be very difficult to predict the 
kind of reception they would be likely to meet with. Neither 
Jewish men nor women, it was believed, would be ensnared 
by the mild insinuating manners of Christian curates, nor 
suffer their religious opinions to be trifled with any longer." 

It does not require great effort to point out that in the 
above lines this writer has misapprehended the point with 
vyhich he is endeavouring to deal. In the first place, unless 
possessed of more than childish credulity, it is inconceivable 
that the promoters of the scheme under discussion could 
have entertained the delusive hope that their scheme could, 
under any circumstances, have remained a secret. Secondly, 
had secrecy and " stealth " been their object, it would have 
savoured of nothing short of the obviously insane and suicidal 
that the President of the Fimd should have taken the any- 
thing but secret and " stealthy " step of writing to a public 
daily paper to declare the objects, plan, and modus operandi of 
the effort over which he presided. 

The truth is, that what is sought by the promoters of the 
Parochial Missions to the Jews' Fund is not secrecy, but 
authority. Those who have been instrumental in putting this 
Fund in operation, know well that an effort such as theirs is, 
carries with it the full and necessary sanction of the Church 
of which they are members. They are therefore anxious to 
do all that is possible, by identif3dng themselves with their 
Church in her own existing modes of action, to render that 
fact clear and apparent to others. At the same time they 
believe that a mode of action such as is represented by the 
modus operandi of this Fund, will be felt to wear a less hostile 
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attitude by those towards whom it is directed than any other 
conceivable mode of action but one — ^which would be, that 
the principle of this Fund should be carried out without the 
existence of the Fund at all.* We believe that any work 
which can be seen to carry with it the full sanction and 
authorization of the Church as a whole as its credentials, 
will be held to be actuated by different motives to that which 
might possibly (however wrongly) seem capable of being 
ascribed to the private caprice of misguided individuals in 
that Church. 

It has been the policy of the Jewish Press of recent times 
— it is the doubtless well-intfentioned labour of the writer 
whose statements we are now criticizing— to represent the 
work of Jewish evangelization as an excrescence upon the 
Church — as a sort of eccentricity or oddity peculiar only to 
a knot or clique of supposed misguided, and, be it added, of 
unscrupulous Christians, whom it is sought to separate off 
from the rest of their body by attaching to them the epithet 
of " Conversionists." If this be threatened to become a 
prevailing misconception, is it surprising that we should seek 
to avail ourselves of a form of working which tends to correct 
it ? Here, in England, the Church has already her chosen 
methods of action in ready operation. Here we even have 
already an organization strictly analagous to the Parochial 
Missions to the Jews' Fund, instituted for the purpose of 
enabling the Church to deal with a certain abnormal section 
of our population, which required a special adaptation and 
supplementing (though not alteration) of her machinery, to 
accomplish the object in view. We allude to the Society for 
Promoting the Employment of Additional Curates, which. 



* As to this, however, the case stands on a par with that 
of the Additional Curates' Society, which will be mentioned 
further on — a case in which it was quite conceivable that 
the want which the Society was formed to meet might have 
been differently dealt with, though it would have been 
Utopian to have hoped or waited for it at the time. 
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identifying itself with our Church's own existing moded of 
working, enables it to deal with a certain abnormal, though 
very important portion of her charge, in which, without its 
subsidizing and help, spiritual destitution would prevail. 
The Parochial Missions to the Jews* Fund is just such 
another institution for enabling the Church to deal with 
another distinct section of the population of this country. 
The Jews, wherever they reside in England, are in reality 
parishioners of the various parishes which they inhabit. The 
parochial system is, at least at the present time, the Church's 
own chosen mode of operation in this country. From our 
own Christian point of view, our Jewish inhabitants have as 
distinct a claim upon the Church's efforts as have Socinians 
or other victims to a false belief, whom we do not consider 
on account of their errors to be without the bounds of our 
Church's loving effort. Having therefore our Church's own 
system of working ready to hand — a method which simply 
needed to be supplemented in a special direction to enable it 
to embrace a special work — ^what need had we to do more 
than avail ourselves of the opportunities it offered ? Clergy 
working in connection with the Parochial Missions to the 
Jews' Fund, draw in reality their commission not from it, but 
from the Church herself, as represented by her important 
of&cial the Bishop of the Diocese in which they are working, 
whose episcopal license they hold. What could be more 
clearly demonstrative of its being really the Church's own 
work than this ? We do rejoice at the same time to believe 
that the method of working here described — one which we 
are pleading for on special grounds of principle— is one which 
will also appear to our Jewish friends to be less characterized 
by anything like menace than any other. We believe that no 
one can be so adapted to know well the people with whom 
he has to deal as one, who, in his capacity of one of the 
clergy of a parish, has his sphere of work extended over only 
a definite and circumscribed area. He comes, moreover, not 
as a mere outsider, to discuss with those to whom he has not 
even the semblance of an introduction, but in the capacity of 
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one whose veiy position is considered to give him the right 
to speak to those within the sphere allotted to him. He does 
not appear as a worker specially •' told oflf " to deal with the 
Jews, for his work is not necessarily confined to the Jewish 
element in his parish, but extends at least to the ordinary 
ministrations and services of his parish church, and perhaps 
also to other general work of the parish. The theory of his 
position is, that as no part of a parish ought to be left 
untended. and as some specific training is necessary for those 
who are to be conversant with Jewish modes of thought and 
with Jewish forms of difficulty in religious truth, the effort 
has been first made to supply him with that training, and 
then to place him where the Church has need of his services. 
We believe that we may rest confident that such a mode of 
action will appear more conciliatory than any other effort 
that could be tried. At the same time it is surrounded with 
all the authority with which the Church can invest it. 

Of course if our Jewish friends should close their doors 
upon us, and give us the •' reception " which our writer quoted 
above suggests, we cannot wholly resist the consequences. 
But we are firmly persuaded that even shoidd a certain pro- 
portion determine to act in this most unreasonable of ways, 
the majority will be found, especially as time advances, to act 
differently. Where could any worthy motive for such a course 
of action be found ? Our motive is not to inveigle or to dufe 
the Jews into an acceptance of Christianity, even were such a 
plan hopeful. We would not accept or baptize proselytes so 
gained even if we could obtain them. Our object is simply to 
gain the Jews upon pure grounds of sound reason and convic- 
tion. If these grounds do not exist, we do not wish to win 
the Jews at all. But we have shown that the issues of the 
question in itself are tremendous. It cannot be a question of 
indifference. The Jews ought to respect our motives and to 
respond to them. We will not beforehand believe that they 
will be so wanting in the very marks of religious and reason 
able men as to refuse to discuss calmly and dispassionately, 
in the simple interests of truth, questions so important — 
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qnestions yrhicb, if they do not involve consequencesi most 
serious to the Jews, must by necessity entail those which are 
most dire upon ourselves as Christians — for we have shown 
that there can be no middle pathway in this matter. 

If, then, the position of the Jews be so impregnable as they 
represent it to be, why do they dread and so bitterly resent 
our efforts ? When they once understand our motives, ought 
they not to reciprocate them by generously determining to. 
discuss the matter with us. even if their generosity should be 
mingled with pity for our misguided zeal ? If, on the other 
hand, their position he not so impregnable as they fondly 
suppose, ought they not to welcome the effort which shows 
them the truth, at whatever consequences it may be attended 
to themselves ? 

There are two more important reasons why we are led to. 
prefer the action of the Parochial Missions to the Jews' Fund 
to any other mode of operation. In the first place, it is not 
only that we feel it to be a more thorough, more authoritative^ 
and more conciliatory method of working than any other — 
one also which brings a definite area of Jewish work before a 
particular worker — but also because, in turn, it is one which, 
keeps the particular Christian worker of a given area definitely 
before the eyes of the Jews, It is not overstating the truth 
of the matter at all to say that Christian workers amongst 
the Jews, especially if themselves proselytes from Judaism^ 
have been almost invariably held by the Jews to be actuated 
by the basest of motives, being believed to be influenced by 
the most grovelling, mercenary, and wholly insincere reasons 
for their actions which it is possible to impute to men. In 
exemplification of this we need do no more than appeal once 
more to the words of Mr. Salaman, in his opening sentences 
upon the subject of " Jewish Conversion,"* and else- 

!• "The irrepressible conversionists would appear to be as 
persistent as ever in their fruitless attempts to mduce Jews to 
exchange Judaism for Christianity; and so long as they can 
succeed in collecting from the pockets of well-meaning but 
deluded enthusiasts for Jewish conversion the annual revenue 
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where,* as representing very fairly the general condition of 
Jewish opinion upon this head. It has been very much the 
tendency of past methods of working to keep the Christian 
worker amongst the Jews ever moving before different sections 
<Bf Jews, flitting everywhere, and constant nowhere, operating 
over unwieldy and ever-shifting districts, in which he must 
necessarily remain a stranger to the generality of Jews. 

Now, where the character of a person has been wrongly 
called in question, one of the best methods which can be 
adopted for its vindication is to place that person in a position 
where his character can be seen, watched, and known by his 
accusers — supposing them to be men of honesty and candour. 
We believe that such an opportunity is specially and favourably 
afforded by the modus operandi of the Parochial Missions to 
the Jews' Fund. Its workers are placed where they are kept 
constantly before the eyes of a limited Jewish area of popu- 
lation, and time must rectify misimpressions and make the 
truth apparent. 

of forty or fifty thousand pounds required to support the 
active operations of their societies, it would be unreasonable 
to expect that they will willingly retire from an established 
profession which furnishes profitable occupation to a nume- 
rous staff of missionaries, secretaries, clerks, printers, and 
other persons, both at home and abroad." ^7«£/5 ^5 They Are, 

P- 175- 

* " Why are those converting Christians so very desirous 
of converting Jews to the belief in the Divine mission of Jesus 
Christ ? Wh^ do they desire that Jews should declare them- 
selves Christians ? With what view do they squander their 
thousands annually in order to arrive at this grand result ? 
Why does the Jews' continued belief in Judaism give Christians 
so much concern ? . . . Does any sane man or woman 
believe that it is really for love of the Jews ? Does any 
rational being imagine that the Christians would give them- 
selves so much anxiety and trouble, squander so much money, 
and occupy so much valuable time in their endeavour to 
ensure the salvation of Jewish souls ? Might they not employ 
their time and money to more advantage in trying to save the 
souls of many who, although bom of Christian parents, yet 
refuse to accept Christianity?" — Jews As They Are, pp. 184, 
X85. 
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There is yet another important reason remaining to he 
mentioned why v/e prefer the parochial method of working 
amongst the Jews in England. It is not only for the more 
complete and friendly way in which it enables us to approach 
the Jews — ^not only for the opportunities which it affords for 
the vindication of the motives which govern Christian missions 
to the Jews — that we value it ; but on account of the support, 
and of the association with all Christian sources of strength 
and fellowship, with which it surrounds the Christian worker 
himself who is connected with it. The Christian worker 
amongst the Jews in this country in the past has been often 
suffered to be far too much of a detached and isolated being. 
He has too often been left to confront the difficulties of his 
position alone, separated off from any necessary — ^if not from 
all permitted — connection with the ordinary organization of 
his church in the part where his work has been cast. It 
is impossible not to animadvert strongly upon the faulty 
generalship which has suffered such earnest men as have 
almost uniformly been found for this work, to labour on 
opposed to all the well known difficulties of their work so> 
little aided by that support and realized sympathy of their 
Church with which it was perfectly possible to supply them„ 
and which it was their right to possess. Only a true spirit of 
devotion on the part of the workers could have enabled manjr 
of them to persevere under such odds. Often, no doubt, the 
hindrances due to this cause have been felt even where they^ 
have not been explained. Under the parochial method of 
working, the church of the parish or district is, as it were, the 
home of the Christian worker. It is the strong centre-point 
from which his work radiates. It is his support in the morning 
and his refreshment at night. It represents the spot where^ 
his fellowship with all that is part of the Christian Ufe of the: 
parish around him is realized. It is, above all, the very- 
source whence his strength for his work is gathered — where 
he is brought into contact with the Divine gifts of grace which, 
are ministered there. 

We have now mentioned reasons which are sufficient to» 
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account for the existence of the Parochial Missions to the 
Jews' Fund on grounds more correct and more charitable than 
those assigned by Mr. Salaman. It is always a matter of 
regret when an ascription of motives which are uncharitable 
is suffered to prevail over those which might be assigned of a 
more generous nature. In the present instance Mr. Salaman 
lias shown himself both uncharitable and inaccurate. We 
liope that the days will come when our Jewish friends^and 
Mr. Salaman among them — ^will more truly understand our 
motives than they have hitherto succeeded as a people in 
doing. 

We need scarcely to remark once more, in conclusion, how 
thoroughly the plan of work of the Parochial Missions to the 
Jews' Fund provides for the action of the Church in all her 
breadth and entirety. The Fund aims at being in its action 
entirely irrespective of party. It was the desire to obtain an 
agency with this basis of action which in part led to its 
origination. Had the older agency worked loyally on the 
lines of the Church, and established her claim fully to repre- 
sent it, there might have been no need for the formation of 
any further agency. 

A further description of its constitution aud details of its 
action may be gained from its prospectus, which will be 
found bound in at the close of this book. 

We may add that the Fund has a rule providing that its 
principle of operation may be extended to foreign parts as 
opportunity may serve. 
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CHURCH M ISSIONS TO T HE JEWS. 

" Go ye therefore and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost."— S. Matt, xxviii. 19. 

" That repentance and remission of sins should be preached in his name 
among all nations, bepnning at yenualem,"—'S. Matt. xxiv. 4^. 

" I say then, hath God cast away his people ? God forbid.'^ — Rom. xl. i. 

" For as ye in times past have not believed God, yet have now obtained 
mercy through their unbelief ; even so have these also now not believed, 
that through your mercy, they also may obtain mercy.'"— Rom. xi. 30, 31. 
Heur also v/hat the Jpostle to the Gentiles has said in another place— 

•* Brethren, my heart's desire for Israel is, that they might be saved."— 
Rom. xi. z. 



^wcott^iulXMis^mM to tfie Stbasi* ifmCti. 

Vatron0 : 

The Archbishop of Canterbury ; the Bishops of London, 
Winchester, Lincoln, Salisbury, Lichfield, Oxford, 
Chichester, Truro, and Bedford ; and Bishop 
Claughton, Archdeacon of London. 

Vresilrent : The Dean of Lichfield. 

Committee : 
The Dean of St. Paul's ; the Dean of York ; the Arch- 
deacon of Stafford ; the Rev. Canons H. Bailey, 
J. PucKLE, G. H. Wilkinson, W. H. Ridley, W. W. 
Douglas, H. B. W. Churton ; the Revs. A. Edersheim, 
F. Farrer, R. T. Davidson, A. J. Ingram, J. H. Snow- 
den, J. S. Watson, H. R. Hayward; and T. Copeman, 
Esq. 

Cteasttrer: T. Sombrs Cocks, Esq. 

Baniters : 

Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph & Co., 43, Charing Cross. 

Kon. Sbttttt&vitfi; 
The Rev. Sir Jas. E. Phillips, Bart. Prebendary of Salis- 
bury, The Vicarage, Warminster the Rev. Robert 
Sutton, Prebendary of Chichester, Pevensey Vicarage, 
Hastings, 
Who;will be happy, on application, to furnish Reports, and to receive 
Subscriptions. 

Design.— To help Incumbents in the Evangelization of their Jewish 
parishioners, by providing them with Curates specially trained for the 
purpose. r^ 

Method (Rule 1).— The Fund shall be applied either (a) to the special 
training of men who after their Ordination shall be willing to devote their 
time to this particular object, or {b) towards providing stipends for Licensed 
Curates specially qualified for the work. 

N.B.—The Fund was only commenced a few years since: but work has 
already been undertaken in London and Leeds, and the Committee are 
anxious, as soon as funds shall permit, to enter Into several fresh engage* 
ments. 
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^arodbtal iWtddtond t0 tj^e jlebis. 



You are earnestly requested to read the following letter 
from the Dean of Lichfield, d.d., and also the statement on 
the other side :— 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE •* DAILY EXPRESS." 

Sir.— I am desirous to invite the attention of your readers to the existence 
of a fund which has recently been .opened, called the "Parochial Missions 
to the Jews' Fund," of which an advertisement appears in another part 
of your columns. The' title of this fund explains in a few words its 
object, which is to assist in extending the knowledge of Christianity amongst 
the Jews, through the agency of the parochial system of our Church. 
While thankfully acknowledging the efforts of the •* Society for Promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, I cannot but feel that those efforts may 
be supplemented with advantage by the use of the simple machinery which 
we have ready to our hand in our invaluable parochial system. There are, 
as it is well known, large parishes in London and elsewhere, in which Jews 
form a considerable part of the population ; and the object proposed by 
this fund is to assist in providing clergymen with a eood knowledge of 
Hebrew and conversant with the habits of thought ancTopinion of modem 
Jews, and possessing other necessary qualifications for the work, who 
should be employed as curates by the incumbents of such parishes, making 
it their especial business to extend the knowledge of Christianity an>ongst 
their Jewish parishioners. It has seemed to myself, and to others with 
whom it is my privilege to be associated in this design, that through these 
ordinary parochial ministrations the Jew might be approached in a manner 
less aggressive and more likely to win him than through the action of a 
missionar}' having no necessary relation to the incumbent of the parish. 
There would still remain a wide sphere for the operations of the " Jews' 
Society;" but in those parishes and districts where the Jews are congre- 
gated in large numbers, the plan proposed by this Fund seems to me to be 
likely to be very helpful towards the great object aimed at by that Society, 
and possibly to prove " a more excellent way." I would a(ld to this that I have 
reason to believe that amongst the more educated classes of the Jewish 
people the value of a national religious establishment is generally acknow- 
ledged; and this in itself would predispose them to receive tiae ministrations 
of a clergyman holding a recognized position in the parish, with more 
favour than they would regard those of one coming amongst them as a 
stranger, and merely as the representative of a society. 

We Christians must all feel that we owe a vast debt of obligation to the 
Jews— a debt which we have never as yet adequately repaid. And when 
we remember that everything which is most glorious in the future of the 
Church is connected with their conversion, it seems to me that we ought 
to leave no agencies untried by which this great consummation may be 
hastened. And believing as I do that the present proposal has the promise 
of great usefulness, I heartily commend it to the blessing of Almighty 
God, and to the active S3rropathy of my fellow-Christians. 

I amj SiTj faithfully yours, 

EDWARD BICKERSTETH, d.d.. 

Dean <if LiehJUld, 

The Deaner;', Lichfidd, Aug, i, 1S99. 
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